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UNPLANNED 
OBSOLESCENCE 


“Planned Obsolescence’”’ oc- 
cupies a place on the front 
page of the journals of the day. 
Reputable authorities declare 
that our cars, homes and gad- 
gets exhibit a definite trend to 
serve only for a very short 
time by virtue of the plans of 
their makers. 

But “Unplanned Obsoles- 
cence” presents a more serious 
problem. In the field of insur- 
ance disturbingly large num- 
bers of people are buying pol- 
icies which will fail to meet 
the needs of the purchaser at 
a critical moment. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund strains every effort to 
make this situation impossible. 
Clergymen need _ contracts 
which will protect them now 
and help them hereafter. The 
dread of finding that an insur- 
ance policy is a broken reed 
where it was expected to be a 
rock of dependence motivates 
the Fund’s service. 

Remember life insurance 
means INSURANCE FOR 
LIFE. 


Ask for further information 
about Living Insurance when 
you write to 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
18 BRANCHES COAST TO COAST— 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 


Two Hundred Forty-Four Years 


An interdenominational 
fellowship providing all kinds 
of life insurance 


1717 1961 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 19. 


The first contingent of 30 volunteers 
of the U.S. Peace Corps is expected to 
arrive in India before the end of the 
year to offer assistance in health and 
educational fields. This announcement 
was made last month by R. S. Shriver, 
Jr., director of the Corps, after talks 
with India’s Prime Minister Nehru. 


Coventry Cathedral, destroyed by 
Nazi bombers in World War II, soon will 
be restored with the assistance of a group 
of young Germans affiliated with Aktion 
Versoehnung (Action for Reconcilia- 
tion). The volunteers are skilled brick- 
layers, carpenters, and craftsmen. Mem- 
bers previously have restored a church in 
France, built a youth center in Holland, 
a community center in Israel, and an 
international center in Greece. The group 
also established a complete farm in Nor 
way. 


Among those hailing the application 
of the Russian Orthodox Church for 
membership in the World Council of 
Churches is Commonweal, national Ro- 
man Catholic weekly published by lay- 
men. The application was described as 
“another large step closer to unity ...a 
measure of the extraordinary progress of 
the Ecumenical Movement. . . . Admis- 
sion .. . will permit valuable communi- 
cation and co-operation between Chris- 
tian leaders of the West and those in the 
Soviet Union. . . . It is impossible not to 
be moved or heartened by the Russian 
Orthodox decision.” The magazine 
added that there seemed little doubt that 
the application would be approved at the 
Council meeting in New Delhi. 


The Moral Re-Armament World As- 
sembly heard its founder, Dr. Frank 
Buchman, say recently that “we are fac- 
ing world revolution and we must find a 
new ideology or face the alternative risk 
of global suicide.” The speaker pointed 
out what he considers to be the three pos- 
sibilities open: “We can give in . . . we 
can fight it out . or we can find a 
superior ideology that shows the next 
step ahead for the Communists and non- 
Communist world alike.” He stressed 


that “absolute moral standards are not | 


just questions of individual conduct to 
day. They are the conditions of national 
survival. . Men must choose to be 
governed by God, or they condemn them. 
selves to be ruled by tyrants.” 


Proposals that Anglican clergymen 
form a strong trade union to prevent 
being “exploited” has met strong resist. 
ance by the leadership of the Convocation 
of Canterbury and the Free Church Fed. 
eral Council in England. The idea had 
been advanced by an Anglican minister 
of Derby who said the union should con. 
sist only of ministers, not bishops. Those 
opposing the idea contended that any. 
thing in the way of self-seeking would 
be abhorrent to most ministers, would 
gravely injure their influence for good 
among their parishioners, and be con- 
trary to the understanding with which 
a man became a minister. One spokesman 
insisted that a trade union holds the 
threat of strikes and joint action which 
is repugnant. 


Only 10 per cent of comic books re. 
viewed in advance during 1960 by the 
administrator of the Comics Code Au- 
thority required correction—a decline of 
33 per cent from 1957. This substantial 
drop, the administrator suggests, is proof 
of the great pride that comic-book pro- 
ducers take in their publications as they 
self-police their industry. 


Carry “the everlasting Gospel” to the 
crowds was the exhortation that members 
of the Southern Baptist Convention heard 
in the convention sermon delivered by a 
Decatur, Ala., pastor. “Jesus attracted 
crowds,” said the Rev. A. B. Van Ars- 
dale. “He might shock some of us were 
he to visit our towns. I am not at all sure 
but that he would bypass our half-empty 
churches and go to the well-filled theaters 
and stadiums. . . . He would give them 
the plain, simple words of life.” Later an 
Oklahoma City pastor proposed that 
there be a “mass Gospel bombing to 
soften up the world’s population” for the 
reception of the Christian message. 


the cover 


The current lay revival taking place in 
Protestantism (see page 9) receives its Meth- 
odist stimulus from such leaders as Robert 
G. Mayfield, general secretary of the Board 
of Lay Activities. This month, at Lafayette, 
Ind., Dr. Mayfield and other members of his 
staff will join 5,000 Methodist laymen on the 
campus of Purdue University for the 3rd 
National Conference of Methodist Men, |ul) 
14-16. At the conclusion of this meeting, 
Dr. Mayfield will prepare for another and 
longer trip: to Oslo, Norway, where he ts a 
featured speaker for the World Methodist 
Conference in August—ApvocatTE photo. 
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COMMENT 


Contrasting Images of the Church 


LAYMEN WHO gather for their convocation at Purdue 
this month (see page 22) will come bearing their own 
private images of the church. These images—conscious or 
unconscious—will govern how they view their role as lay- 
men in the church. It is hoped that they will have a biblical 
image, instead of a currently popular comic-strip image. 

Paul Minear tells us that there are 80 word pictures of 
the church in the New Testament, indicating how the early 
Christian community viewed itself. In his Images of the 
Church in the New Testament (Westminster Press, $6.) 
Dr. Minear discusses such vivid representations as “the vine 
and the branches,” “the salt of the earth,” “strangers and 
exiles on the earth,” all of which point to a community of 
persons who share a common task because they have re- 
ceived a common gift. 

Contrasting with this community-centered image, there 
is the minister-centered image portrayed daily for us in 
many American newspapers through the comic strip David 
Crane. This strip shows a handsome, athletic, courageous, 
extremely tactful, but forceful young minister who moves 
through his daily tasks radi ting an air of extreme con- 
fidence that somehow seems to increase when he holds a 
black book in his hand. His beautiful wife aids him in 
outsmarting cantankerous board members and _ seductive 
ladies who come for counseling. 

We see him spending some time at home in his garden, 
but more often out visiting elderly ladies with a cup of tea 
neatly balanced on his lap. Inside his church building we see 
him conducting church business meetings and winning 
battles with those skinflints who would cut off money to 
needy causes. We see him proclaiming morality and the 
good life from the pulpit while rapt faces watch him with 
reverence, awe, and respect. 

This comic-strip image of the church portrays a group 
of people who try hard to be pious and occasionally succeed, 
led by a minister who is pious without even trying, and 
who inevitably succeeds in everything he feels “called” to do. 

With its wide gulf between the bumbling laymen and the 
stouthearted clergyman, this portrait is completely and ut- 
terly false to any New Testament image of the church. 
Obviously, such a strip satisfies the notion of America’s 
religion-in-general, but it must not be allowed to represent 
our understanding of the Christian community. 

It is our task to see that the laity has a biblical and not 
a comic-strip understanding of their role. 


Looking Toward New Delhi 


THOUGHTFUL CHRISTIAN leaders are already look- 
ing forward to the meeting of the Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, November 18 to December 6, 
in New Delhi, India. The Assembly meets at a time of 
utmost strategic importance. Perhaps never before have so 
many people viewed with such apprehension the total world 
situation. And never before has the World Council had such 
a paramount opportunity to witness to a faith adequate to 
meet a world situation devastating in possibilities. 
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Delegates from the United States have some sense of the 
heavy burden resting on the 1961 Assembly. At least Dr. 
O. Frederick Nolde, World Council staff member, laid 
this responsibility on U.S. delegates recently at Buck Hill 

Falls, Pa., when he reminded them that “Marxist com- 

munism must be opposed, but victory is not possible by 

military means. . . . Military defense against aggression is 

justifiable . . [but] the nature of the ideological struggle 

demands peaceful competition and setting our own house in 

order. . . . It is not enough to make declarations against 

war. It is necessary to attack the roots of war.” 

Whatever may have been the reasons for choosing India 
as the setting for the 1961 Assembly, the location is a happy 
one for strategic reasons. India is a neutral nation, politically. 

Churches belonging to the World Council are from nations 

committed to the Western political ideologies as well as 

nations uncommitted to either the Western or the Eastern 

point of view. Pending is an application from the Russian ‘ 
Orthodox Church for WCC membership. All meet on 
India’s neutral soil, so the Assembly will be freed from 
political overtones sometimes associated with meetings of 
such nature by some sources. 

The World Council of Churches means, in one sense, to 
the religious world what the United Nations means to the 
nations of the world. Here are dramatically organized efforts 
to fulfill man’s highest aspirations. Projected on a world 
scale, these efforts transcend cultural, racial, and_ social 
differences, representing man’s honest and sincere efforts to 
deliver mankind from the scourges of prejudice, oppression, 
selfishness, despair, hopelessness, and replace these with op- 
portunities for self-determination, self-expression, fulfill- 
ment, all of which add up to freedom. 

There is no conflict of interest between the World Council 
and the United Nations. From the thoughtful Christian’s 
point of view, they each fulfill a necessary role in working 
out man’s destiny. The UN provides the means and the 
method. The WCC is concerned not with method but 
motivation, which world leaders are coming more and more 
to appreciate as a factor too long overlooked. 
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Membership Accuracy 


Epitors: Re: Methodists That Don’t 
Exist |Mar. 2, p. 11]: For several years 
I was a member of the World Service 
and Finance Commission of the Ohio 
Annual Conference and worked on sev- 
eral studies of per capita giving. It is 
obvious to anyone who compares various 
churches that some maintain an accurate 
record of membership while other sta- 
tistics are not realistic. This makes an 
accurate comparison of churches impos- 
sible. 

I am increasingly of the opinion that 
Methodism would be wise to return to 
the former policy of reporting two cate- 
gories of membership, “Resident Active,” 
and “Non-Resident and Inactive.” If we 
were to resume this practice local pastors 
would be more willing to properly list 
their inactive members as such without 
having to show a loss of members. The 
roll of active, resident members would 
then be a much more valid figure for 
determining the strength of a local 
church, of Methodism at large, and of 
comparative statistics of every descrip- 
tion. 

THEODORE W. SHOEMAKER 

First Methodist Church 

Kenton, Ohio 


Epitors: As a retired minister of the 
church, I note with some dismay the 
correspondence clamoring for cleaning 
out the dead timber from the church rolls. 
It should be clear that it is always easier 
to prune the church records than to go 
out and seek the lost sheep of the King- 
dom and minister to them and restore 
them. I know, for I worked at the job. 
You don’t build the Kingdom by pruning 
the roll. But the hard work of finding 
and restoring one family brings rich re- 
wards to the pastor and to the church. 

Paut Barton 


Zeigler, Ill. 


Summer Preaching 
Eprtors: Re: The use of The Tender 


Time for our May 28 preaching | Sermon 
Starters, April 27, p. 15]. That is Trinity 
Sunday, surely a time to preach the 
relevance of our God who has manifested 
himself in three persons! 

Let us bring to a halt this capitulation 
to the community holidays (Memorial 


EDITORS 


Day in this instance), and God-mainly- 
in-nature summertime preaching, at the 
very time when we ought to be giving 
our people the fullness of our revealed 
Diety! Otherwise, when we rise to sing 
the Gloria Patri, it’s only a-tip- -of-the- 
hat. 


At Burton ELIAson 
Methodist 


Brown Deer 
Church 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Community 


CLARIFICATION 


Comments requested on page 7 of 
the June 8 issue of the Christian Advo- 
cate concerned the article The Pro- 
posed Sunday Service by Keith Leach. 
Suggestions or comments on the Pro- 
posed Revisions for the Book of Worship, 
itself, should be forwarded directly to 
the book editor of The Methodist 
Church, Methodist Publishing House, 
201 Eighth Ave, South, Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 















Ant-Hill Church 


Epirors: In the second paragraph of 
your editorial, The Program Is a Method 
[Comment, Apr. 27, p. 3], detect 
some strangely revealing phrases: “Of 
course,” “in theory,” “for the benefit of,” 
“give up a measure of their self-determi- 
nation,” “greater on-going system, ee | 
rived at by democratic processes. 

What is arrived at by a superficially 
democratic process, is in fact a very col- 
lectivized church society. While we know 
that the old accusations of “pink fringe,” 
and the newer Birch variety of out and 
out “Communist” are false, still one who 
is sensitive to trends and values must 
conclude that The Methodist Church has 
gone far along the road away from the 
values of individualism, and toward the 
traps of collectivism and regimentation. 
What tenuous democracy we have had in 
our system is in danger of being obliter- 
ated, 

Let me attack, as a case in point, your 
concept of a “greater on-going system.” 
There is no greater on-going system in 
the kingdom of God than that of a 
che inged heart. Everything that is real in 
a Christian philosophy is anchored in 
personal experience. The local church is 
the best avenue to the application of these 


personal values and virtues to society, 
Everything in our experience which lies 
beyond the individual and his immediate 
communities is suspect except in so far as 
it is in fact an authentic extension of the 
personal self and its intimate communion 
with God. When God reveals himself, 
it is only to the person, not to the insti- 
tution. The institution’s only guarantee 
of permanent validity is grounded in the 
democratic society. 

This basic authority is not benefitted— 
it does itself extend benefits. In the name 
f “benefitting” the local church and its 
ministry, we have encumbered it with a 
massive and considerably irrelevant pro 
gram which can only result in spiritual 
paralysis, the numbing of the personal 
core of religious experience, and _ the 
scculesination of the church. The most 
we can hope for, unless we are swiftly 
reoriented as to values and methods, is an 
ant-hill church with “spiritual benefits,” 

E. KENDALL ScOUTEN 
First Methodist Church 
Sandy Creek, N.Y. 


The Right Note 


Epirors: With interest I have read and 
reread Methodist Theology, Its Need and 
Promise, by Thomas C. Oden [ Apr. 13, 
p. 7]. To me, he has struck the right 
note, 

In the last of the article he refers to 
the call of the bishops at Denver, “to 
return to the pit from whence we were 
digged.” Surely, such does not mean a 
return to our sins nor even an exhorta- 
tion to our former sinful state and 
penalty, but a “call” like we have in 
Psalm 40: “He took me out of the pit 
and from the miry clay,” and the humil- 
ity that accompanies such an experience. 

It is most hopeful to see that “the 
pre-World-War I ideas of humanism 
gone to seed” are criticized. And that 
man’s growth is simply the manifesta- 
tion of the old, sinful, fallen Adamic 
nature that needs salvation, redemption, 
and restoration. Such articles are excel- 
lent, and we need more of them to pro- 
duce the needed awakening. 

WILLIAM HarTForp 

Methodist Church 

Harrisburg, Ore. 


Epirors: Something in Methodist the- 
ology is wrong if our laymen do not 
know what we as Methodists believe. 

Te “think and let think,” but there is a 
sound core of belief. 

In many years since 1912 I have found 
that most of what we believe in most of 
our Methodist churches among the coin- 
mon people is what has come down to 
us in what I call, “Roman Catholic sedi- 
ment.” 

As Jesus left out the “vengeance of 
God” in Isaiah 61, that he used in Luke 
4:18 in proclaiming the new era, so we 
must leave out what is not consonant 
with the love of God. 
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Is there not too much fear even among 
Methodists and too much forgiveness by 
“authority,” and not of the grace of God? 
Do we not take as common folks, the 
of Dantes theology of hell 
and purgatory? Do we not often take it 
that immortality is natural? Jesus taught 
that this life is a gift of God and by 
ones’ own choice. 

\\l this shows that we need the teach- 
ing of the fundamentals of belief cleared 
of the sediment of what Wesley called 


“sediment 


opinions. 
Freperick F. Apams (retired ) 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


A ‘Thrust 


Epirors: Thank you for your editorial 
‘dngst’ in Modern Fiction |Comment, 
Apr. 13, p. 3]. Each fortnight the Ap- 
VOCATE comes as a thrust to lift us out 
of the housekeeping of the ministry. It 
contributes mightily toward building 
some kind of Neo-W esleyan theology for 
which Thomas Oden is asking |See 
Methodist Theology: Its Need and 
Promise, Apr. 13, p. 7]. 

Darret McCorKELi 

Methodist Church 

Santa Paula, Calif. 


No Need for Signs 

Epirors: I agree with everything 
Mr. Burkam said concerning religious 
signs along our highway [No Signs, 
Please, Apr. 13, p. 12]. 

If the majesty of a jutting mountain, 
the tranquility of a velvet green forest, 
the excitement of a rushing stream, or 
any of nature’s wonders doesn’t say 
‘God Is Here,” no sign or slogan man 
can dream up will get the message across. 

Mrs. GLENN W. McMILLan 

Nashville, Tenn. 


You have invited comment 
on the matter of church highway signs. 

Apparently Mr. Burkam would like 
to be talking against Christian or church 
highway signs, but I note that he really 
is talking against the trash of commercial 
stuff that litters the highways. 

1 As for signs diverting the driver’s 
attention, I have been driving now 21 
years and have never had, nor have I 
met anyone who has had, an accident 
from reading a sign. Also, most Christian 
people should have enough judgment to 
know where to place signs. 

2 As for the place of the printed 
Gospel being in the Bible and the church 
only, isn’t this the very sort of thing 
that John Wesley had to deal with w hen 
he disagreed with the established Church 
and began to preach in the open? 

Summed up, my personal opinion is: 
Sign advertising pays. Why shouldn’t 
God’s Church use signs to advantage? 

L. W. GEorcE 

Swain Memorial Methodist Church 

Tangier, Va. 


Epirors: 


JULY 6, 1961 


Epitors: I find myself so wholly in 
agreement with the case presented by 
Dwight M. Burkam in that I felt the urge 
to tell you some of my own reactions. 

Many of the so-called religious signs 
carry a threat: “Where will you spend 
eternity?” “Prepare to meet thy God!” 
If the message of Christianity is love and 
faith and hope, why have signs like 
these? I am antagonized by such stuff. I 
do think it is fine to have a church sign 
indicating the location of the church. But 
this sort of sign requires neither con- 
centration nor diversion of attention. 
Why not advertise our church and 
churchliness by what we do? 

Frep R. ConKLING 

Tjamsville Methodist Church 

North Manchester, Ind. 

Epitors: Re: No Signs Please, I agree. 
We have many more ways to give 
publicity to the work of the Church. 
Signs cheapen the Church. 

J. R. Kipweti 

Stockdale, Tex. 


Youth and the Church 


Eprrors: I have just read Youth Is 
Ready |Comment, Apr. 13, p. 3]. Some 
disturbing thoughts came as the fifth 
paragraph filtered through my thinking. 

“What motivates this response from a 
youth generation oftentimes described as 
one seeking offbeat ways of escaping 
reality? We would like to think these 
youth are religiously motivated, but we 
are not that naive.” Why not? 

Is it because we have tied religion to 
our ecclesiastical shirt-tails and since the 
kids haven’t been pulling these overmuch 
we know they are not religiously moti- 
vated? Are we making ourselves targets 
for the same criticism Jesus leveled 
the Scribes and Pharisees of his day? 
Jesus was almost childishly naive about 
religious motivation, was he not? 

I know some splendid youth, reared in 
the Church, who have an almost desper- 
ate battle to fight before they are going 
to be ready to give the Church their 
lives: It has failed so greatly, so many 
times, and is presently in many instances 
standing in the way of their deepest re- 
ligious idealism. Have some of these 
thousands signing up for the Peace Corps 
overlooked the opportunities some youth 
have found in the Church’s missionary 
program precisely because it is the 
Church’s program? I fear so. 

Today youth sees the Church con- 
cerned with assets, impact, status, and 
many things unrelated to religious moti- 
vation. . . . I for one am naive enough 
to believe the Holy Spirit is not confined 
to the Church, and that the response to 
the Peace Corps idea may well be one 
of his activities—to meet the need of 
youth in the world and the Church. 

Austin McGuHEE 

Methodist Church 

Heppner, Ore. 





Ethics In 
Space 


“The Newer Science and Its 
Challenge to the Churches” is 
the theme of the symposium in 
the Summer issue of Religion 
in Life, a Christian quarterly of 
thought and opinion. Articles 
and writers are: 


Stars, Ethics and Survival by Har- 
low Shapley, Emeritus Professor of 
Astronomy at Harvard. 


Teilhard de Chardin and the Phe- 
nomenon of Man by D. Wade Saf- 
ford, Episcopal minister. 


Science and Religion at the Cross- 
roads by G. D. Yarnold, English 
author of The Spiritual Crisis and 
the Scientific Age. 


Ethical Problems in the Space Age 
by Edward L. Long, Asseciate Pro- 
fessor of Religion, Oberlin College. 


Additional articles and their au- 
thors are: The New Situation in the 
Atomic Age by Helmut Thielicke, 
Mao Tse-tung and the Decree of 
Heaven by Jeremy Ingalls, Walter 
Rauschenbusch and the New Evan- 
gelism by Winthrop S. Hudson, The 
Ministries and the Ministry of the 
Whole Church by Franklin H. Lit- 
tell, Common Sense Looks at Man- 
Made Men by J. David Townsend, 
A Living Sacrifice: In Memoriam, 
John Baillie (1886-1960) by T. F. 
Torrance, and Commentary by J. H. 
Oldham. 


In “Religion and the Arts,” a reg- 
ular section in Religion in Life, 
Robert Paul Roth discusses Paint- 
ing as the Communication of Spirit. 
Book reviews and notices are also 
a regular feature of Religion in Life. 


Begin your subscription with this 


issue; use the handy order coupon 
today! 


Religion In Life 


Published by ABINGDON PRESS 


ORDER FORM 


RELICION IN LIFE 
201 Eighth Avenue, South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please enter my subscription to 
Religion in Life for one year at $4 
per year, beginning with the Sum- 
mer, 1961, issue. (Postage free in 
the U.S. and possessions; to Can- 
ada: 18¢ per year additional; other 
countries, 30¢ per year additional.) 


NAME _ 


Address __ 


——————————_ 


State _ Encl. $_ 











Another step forward | 


Church school materials of The Methodist Church are alive . 
ever-alert to the on-going program of the church... 


MO s-« 


. . ever-chang- 
and to the chal- 


lenge of the church in modern society. In this spirit, constant development of 
new items keeps the curriculum abreast of the church and the world. Here are 


new items for October 1961. 


NEW JUNIOR HIGH MATERIAL... 


All across the board the Junior High material is new. The Closely Graded 
series is designed for use in church schools where there are separate 7th, 8th, 
and 9th grade classes. Group graded studies are for 12-, 13-, and 14-year-olds 
grouped together in one or more classes and not graded by years. All new Jun- 
ior High material plans for closer coordination of morning and evening sessions. 


Clortly Craded 


Pupil’s Books: Essential to the course. 
Morning session guide to the quarterly 
course of study. Illustrated. Useful in 
the classroom and for personal study at 
home. Study throughout the year will 
deal with Christian Life and Thought, 
the Church, Christian Growth and Ma- 
turity; and the Bible. Per quarter . 50¢ 


Adult Worker’s Guides: Contain aims 
and teaching plans for the church school 
session. Include worship suggestions 
and plans for home cooperation and 
workers’ conferences. Quarterly, for 
each course 50¢ 





Junior High Packets: Packets for use : 
throughout the year, one for each course. Contain pic- 
tures, charts, and maps. Excellent resource. MYF I, 
$1.50. MYF II and III, $1.75. 


And... SUNDAY NIGHTER > 


The new publication of program sugges- 
tions for the Sunday Evening Fellowship 
as well as week-night activities in local 
churches. Wide variety of program re- 
sources ... also news items related to the 
Sunday Evening Fellowship. 
Per quarter 
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50¢ 
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Christian Adventure, morn- | \ \ 


ing studies for junior highs. | |! 
Lessons contain Scrip- \ 
ture passages, questions for i 
discussions, prayers, and 
suggested assignments. Pu- 
pil’s material designed for Ny 
individual reading and for as it 
class use in the case of . ya || 
specific sessions. Per quar- - | 
ter 18¢ . + 


Junior Hi Times. Quarterly publication for 
use in planning evening programs by both 
Group and Closely Graded junior high groups. 
Close correlation with morning units. Pro- 
gram suggestions allow wide choice. For 
each member of the MYF. Per quarter . .40¢ 


The introduction of these new items points to 
the ever-changing quality of church school 
resources. And The Methodist Church— 
through its educational and publishing agen- 
cies—is constantly probing ahead .. . always 
striving to develop for the church the very 
best and most modern curriculum materials 
available. 
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HAT CAN we say about the basic 

Christian beliefs that underly our 
calling as ministers and the role we 
perform in the Church? 

Several questions arise as we look at 
this initial question: (1) Who are we in 
relation to the Church? (2) What have 
we to offer the Church that is unique to 
our identity? (3) How can we fulfill this 
role? 

The answers to these questions—im- 
plicit or explicit—are crucial to our func- 
tion as ministers. Let us examine care- 
fully the first question: Who are we? 

We are, first of all, members of the 
Church. But what is the Church? Many 
times this is the weakest link of our 
theology. Yet the Church is one of the 
articles of the creed: “I believe ... in the 
holy catholic Church.” 

There are several words used of the 
Church in the New Testament. First is 
ekklesia, meaning “assembly.” The im- 
portant thing about an assembly is not 
merely that people have come together, 
but who has called them and for what 
purpose. This word was used to translate 
the Hebrew Old Testament expression 
for the assembly of the congregation of 
Israel before the Lord. Israel was con- 
stituted a people by the call of God. 
Ekklesia came to mean God’s people. 

When the New Testament writers used 
this word, they thought of the new 
people of God who had been called to- 
gether in Jesus Christ, or rather, a people 
who were being called together. The 
proclamation of the Gospel was the 
summons through which God’s people— 
already existing, hidden in the world 
—would be gathered. Because God had 
but one people, the Church was one 
throughout the world, though some of 
this people would be living at Antioch, 
others in Ephesus, and so forth. When 
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we speak of the Church as ekklesia, we 
mean the special people God has called 
into existence for his own purpose. 

Another New Testament word used of 
the Church is koinonia. Usually trans- 
lated “fellowship,” it more particularly 
means sharing something in common— 
in this case, sharing the memory and 
spirit of Christ, as Professor John Knox 
puts it. Koinonia is the distinctive life 
that characterizes God’s people. It is the 
new community that came into existence 
by Christ’s dying and rising again. 

This distinctive life is brought about 
by the presence and activity of God's 
Spirit. A people constitute the Church 
only as they share this life of the Spirit. 
The life of the Church consists of bearing 
witness to that reality which brought it 
into existence, hence, worship and the 
Sacraments are central to its life. The 
fellowship of the Church is fellowship in 
the Church’s real business—not just in 
any sort of social activity that may appeal 
to us at the moment. 

A third New Testament word applied 
to the Church is diakonia which means 
service or ministry. The Church is in 
the world not merely for its own sake, 
but for the world’s sake. It is because 
God loves the world that the Church is 
here. Just as Christ was sent into the 
world to serve the world and not to run 
away from it, so the Church is in the 
world to serve it and not flee from it. Its 
work in rehabilitation, relief, education, 
healing—all the activities of the redeem- 
ing fellowship—constitute its proclama- 
tion through service of the good news 
that in Jesus Christ is life. 

A final word is frequently misunder- 
stood because its New Testament mean- 
ing is forgotten. This is l/eitourgia from 
which we get our word liturgy. Its real 
meaning is “service’—to the state, in 
ancient usage, and to God in the Bible. 
Here is the source of our terms “service 
of worship” or “divine service.” Liturgy 
is the service which is offered to God, 


not just a set of words composed for 
a special occasion. 

In genuine liturgy the Church offers 
itself up wholly to God in prayer and life. 
This is why the liturgical revival is 
significant for The Methodist Church. 
We have had quite enough of lighting 
candles merely because they look pretty 
or because this gives troublesome boys 
something to do, and using responsive 
prayers because they add variety to the 
service. We can, however, use more 
genuine liturgy in its real sense. 

So the Church is the people of God 
who share in the presence and reality 
of his Spirit, who minister to the world’s 
needs, offering themselves continually to 
him as their reasonable service, or as it 
is otherwise translated, as their “spiritual 
worship.” 

And we are ministers of that Church; 
ministers of God through Jesus Christ 
to or for the Church. 

In the first place, we are ministers of 
God. We do not make ourselves minis- 
ters. God makes us ministers of his 
Church. Whenever we follow a teacher, 
we are disciples of that teacher, but we 
can be apostles only by being commis- 
sioned. The apostle operates under orders. 
The ministry of the Church is an apos- 
tolic ministry. Some groups, by exploiting 
this term for their own purposes, have 
thrown the expression into disfavor. But 
it is a good and useful term, important to 
the Church. , 

We have, it is true, our own personal 
call to the ministry, the essential aspect 
of which is knowing whether we can, 
in all honesty before God, assume the 
obligation put upon us in the ministry. 
The intensity of the religious experience 
that leads to considering this question 
and answering it one way or another is 
not of supreme importance. There is 
nothing in the Bible to indicate that those 
called into the ministry have in any way 
a more vital religious experience than any 
other Christian. The intensity of the ex- 






perience is not what constitutes the call, 
but whether one understands himself to 
be chosen for this particular role in the 
fellowship. 

This call must be confirmed by the 
Church. Such confirmation can _ be 
granted only when there is evidence, in 
addition to the personal experience of the 
candidate, which indicates that God has, 
indeed, chosen this person to be given 
the commission of the ministry. Cor- 
roborating evidence includes abilities, 
character, and purpose, and a knowledge 
of the Christian heritage. This is the 
reason for the Church’s educational re- 
quirements: Even our Lord Jesus learned 
from what was written in the Scriptures. 

The confirmation of the Church is 
sealed in the process of licensing and 
ordaining. Only when requirements have 
been met, when the personal call is con- 
firmed by the Church, is one a minister 
of Jesus Christ in his Church. The apos- 
tolic ministry is a commissioned ministry. 
One of, the reasons the Church through 
the ages has insisted on a regular ministry 
(and Methodists are just as insistent upon 
it as any other Christian group) is that 
the only alternative to it is a self-ap- 
pointed ministry. 

But the ministry is apostolic, not only 
because it is commissioned, but because 
it continues the ministry of the first apos- 
tles. The apostle is entrusted with the 
Gospel and is sent out to proclaim it. 
Just as one cannot assume for himself the 
office of the ministry, so also, having been 
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This is a column of digests of reli- 
gious court cases and decisions. Be- 
cause of space limitations facts and 
decisions are simplified. Please refer 
to the case record for details ——Ebs. 


THE CASE: Action was brought to 
enjoin a rural Lutheran congregation 
from selling the old church and par- 
sonage after relocation. It was con- 
tended that the majority’s action in 
moving the place of worship four 
miles was a dissolution of the congre- 
gation. This, it was charged, violated 
a provision in the church’s constitu- 
tion, that dissolution could not take 


commissioned, he cannot frame his own 
message. 

The message committed to him is the 
news of what God has done for man in 
Jesus Christ. The original apostles were 
eye-witnesses to these events. We stand 
in a different situation. While we know 
Jesus Christ as our personal Savior and 
Lord, we are not personal witnesses to 
his historic ministry. We know of these 
things only as the tradition has been 
given to us. 

Our knowledge is dependent upon the 
Bible which is a record of the revela- 
tion of God in the life, death, and Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. It is in this sense 
that we are, according to the ordination 
service, “dispensers of the Word.” Our 
ministry is apostolic only so long as it is 
faithful to the Word. The events 
recorded in the Bible are unique in the 
history of the world—not merely in the 
sense that any event is unique, nothing 
being exactly like it, but in the sense that 
in these events the whole meaning and 
purpose of human life is revealed. 

There is much that our jobs as min- 
isters call us to do. What we can offer 
people depends in large measure on our 
own abilities. But each of us must offer 
the ministry of the Word. 

It is true that we must relate this Gos- 
pel to our world. To do this we must use 
our own terminology and that of our peo- 
ple. And it is true that we must point out 
that though Roman soldiers are not com- 
pelling us to carry their baggage, the 





place as long as 10 voting members 
were willing to continue the organiza- 
tion. Judgment was for the defend- 
ants. 

Decision: The higher court affirmed. 
It said that a move of four miles by 
a rural church, particularly in view of 
today’s cars and paved roads, could 
not be held to be the end of the old 
and the beginning of a new congrega- 
tion. 

[Srt. Anprews Evancexicat Lv- 
THERAN CuurcH v. St. ANDREWS 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CuHurRCH, INc., 


S.C., 73 SE 2d 845 (1952) ]. 


THE CASE: A tract of land was con- 
veyed to trustees of the Regular Pre- 
destinarian Baptist Church in Parker, 
Ill., to hold “for church purposes as 
long as the same is used [by the 
church] as a place of meeting.” A 
meetinghouse was erected and month- 
ly services held. Years later the 


trustees executed an oil and gas lease 
authorizing the laying of pipes and 
the construction of wells in return for 
royalties. The original grantor’s heirs 
claimed this action reverted the land 
to them, and the church sued to en- 
join any adverse claim to the land as 








word about going two miles instead of 
one is nevertheless relevant. When peo- 
ple today cry out that we are living in the 
atomic and space age and we must preach 
and act accordingly, well and good! But 
to this atomic and space age, we (regard- 
less what others see fit to do) must bring 
God’s Gospel with which we have been 
entrusted. 

Our apostolic ministry may not be 
entirely within our own experience. We 
are granted a heritage with the respon- 
sibility to hand it on to the next genera- 
tion. Some of that we may see as being 
particularly relevant to our situation. But 
there will be much that we do not under- 
stand and which we are likely to regard 
as a meaningless carry-over from the past. 
The evolutionary approach to the Scrip- 
tures, for example, tended to make the 
Old Testament a book devoid of spiritual 
significance. If what we pass on is only 
what we understand, then the Christian 
heritage will shrink from one generation 
to the next. 

When we raise this question of who 
we are, there can be only the same an- 
swer that St. Paul gave in the first cen- 
tury: We are ambassadors of Christ. We 
have certain individual gifts—just as any 
layman has. These gifts, in themselves, 
do not set us apart for the ministry. Our 
unique office lies in being commissioned 
to preach the Gospel in its fullness, to 
proclaim the theme on which the varia- 
tions appropriate to each new day can be 
made. 


long as it was still used as a place of 
meeting. 

Decision: The court held for the 
church. It said the church’s interest 
was not terminated by this move to 
obtain the property’s real value and 
to prevent the oil and gas on the land 
from being drained off to the adjacent 
properties. 

| ReGuLAR PREDESTINARIAN Baptist 
CuurcH OF PLEASANT GROVE Vv. 
Parker, ILt., 27 NE 2d 522 (1940) ]. 


THE CASE: The plaintiff brought 
suit to restrain the Board of Deacons 
of the New Tabernacle Baptist 
Church from interfering with his dis- 
charge of duties as pastor. His origi- 
nal call was for a year, but afterward 
a majority of the congregation voted 
to retain him. The Deacons, however, 
notified him that he was no longer 
pastor. Decree was for the plaintiff. 

Decision: The higher court affirmed. 
Upon examining the applicable rules 
of the Baptist Church, the court said 
that only the vote of a majority of 
the congregation was legally necessary 
for a valid call. 

[De Jean v. Boarp or Deacons, 


Dex., 139 A 2d 205 (1958) ]. 
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By WEWMAN S. CRYER, JR. 


Laymen do not form a labor pool, but are an 
integral part of the laos—the whole people of God. 


IGNS OF RENEWAL among the 

laity were brought out sharply in a 
recent panel discussion in my town in 
which able representatives of three faiths 
discussed contemporary lay develop- 
ments. This interfaith discussion re- 
minded participants that there is a dis- 
tinctly Protestant concept of the laity, al- 
though there are some aspects that are 
held in common with Roman Catholi- 
cism and Judaism. 

In the Protestant view, we are all 
ministers and we are all laymen, whether 
we sit in the pew or stand in the pulpit. 

This means there is a single standard 
of citizenship in the Kingdom for minis- 
ter and layman alike. It means, in the 
Protestant view, that the middle man is 
cut out of the God-man relationship— 
except for the one Man who is the 
Mediator for all. 

The separation that we make today 
between clergy and laity is mainly func- 
tional and vocational, and it is not be- 
cause the two are different in kind. 

There are signs of a recovery in under- 
standing of the laity on every hand, and 
many studies of renewal in the Church 
tend to start with the laity. 

Could this be because we are beginning 
to see that laymen are not simply an ec- 
clesiastical labor pool to be drawn upon 
and used by the clergy? 

It is the ministers and theologians 
themselves who have been among the 
first to see that the layman is a partner, 
in the fullest sense, with the clergyman in 
the ministry and mission of the Church. 

This is heartening to me (a layman), 
because I have always had—and still have 
—a high view of the ministry, and it is 
encouraging to see ministers helping to 
recover a high view of the laity. 

This means that we now have the op- 
portunity to strengthen not only our 
depth of understanding of each other, but 
also to strengthen the quality of our wit- 
ness to the Gospel that Jesus is Lord, in 
this cynical, scared world. 

In the inter-faith conversations in my 
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town, to which I have referred, a panelist 
brought out that in Roman Catholicism 
there is a difference in kind, between 
clergy and laity, as well as in degree— 
though he admitted that this would prob- 
ably not extend into heaven. 

In Judaism there was not, until mod- 
ern times, any such thing as a layman, 
because there was no fundamental differ- 
ence between a man and his rabbi. The 
rabbi’s function was to serve as teacher 
and judge, because of his greater learn- 
ing, especially in the field of Jewish law. 
The situation in America today has 
changed somewhat, and at least in Re- 
form Judaism the rabbi has taken on 
functions corresponding to those of the 
Protestant minister or “pastoral director.” 

Specialization has come about through 
a process of evolution, but it probably 
had its beginnings when the first distinc- 
tions of function were made in the 
Church. These distinctions came about 
quickly and became most rigid under 
Roman Catholicism. But Protestantism 
has not altogether shaken them off. 

We, too, have developed an institu- 
tionalism which, although it may be es- 
sential in our time for carrying out the 
mission of the Church, has its own spe- 
cial hazards. We have developed a pro- 
fessionalism that has its inherent dangers 
to the Christian cause—if we don’t recog- 
nize it. 

As Eugene Smith has pointed out, the 
witness of the early Church came from 
lay people who were completely non-pro- 
fessional. Today, we professionals—both 
ordained and unordained—tend to want 
to “use” the layman to serve the ecclesias- 
tical institution. And we professionals, 
whether clergymen or laymen, begin to 
look alike to the ordinary layman at the 
grass roots. Perhaps it will help us all to 
get back to the original meaning of mem- 
bership in the Church. 

As S. Paul Schilling points out in his 
Methodism and Society in Theological 
Perspective (Abingdon Press, $5.), the 
Church “originated in the experience of 
those who .. . were called out of sin into 
a new relation to God and their fellows.” 
They became the assembly (ekklesia). 

Obedience to God’s call was a sum- 


mons to membership in the laity of God. 
The Jaos of the New Testament refers to 
the whole Church. Within this laity each 
person has his ministry (diakonia), 
whether prophet, healer, or apostle. 

All this is related to the concept of 
Christian vocation. All members of the 
Church have the same vocation—whether 
we are ministers or laymen. But there 
may be differences in our calling. 

The first is the call of God, and it is a 
calling to a vocation of faithfulness to a 
new relationship to God and man. It is 
ours because we have heard the summons 
to the forgiving love and transforming 
power of Jesus, who is Lord. 

Then there may be the call of the 
church to a specialized function or serv- 
ice, and this may be a call to the ministry. 
Or it may be the call to full-time service 
in the institution as a layman, or as a 
teacher or missionary or administrator. 
While the vocation of the clergy and the 
vocation of the laity may differ as to 
specialization and function they are both 
a part of the same ministry of the 
Church. Mrs. Cynthia Widel has likened 
the clergy to coaches whose major task 
is training the laity for this ministry. 

The layman’s job is out on the firing 
line of life—in the factory, in the home, 
at the workbench, at the office, the execu- 
tive suite—wherever the faithful meet 
their fellow men. 

It is the Protestant doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers that gives our 
view of the laity its distinctiveness. In 
the renewed modern understanding of 
what this means, it is becoming more and 
more clear that we need to return to the 
original idea of the /aos as the people 
of God. Within this meaning and frame 
of reference, it is clear that we are all 
ministers and we are all laymen. 

Robert G. Mayfield, secretary of the 
General Board of Lay Activities, says, 
“If the Church is to fulfill her mission 
in the world, the clergy and the laity 
belong together. They need each other.” 

In any discussion of renewal among the 
laity, reference is made to the lay acade- 
mies, study centers and kirchentag (rally 
of the churches) of Europe. These cen- 
ters and movements have come about as 
renewal, led by the faithful minority of 
Christians who suffered under Hitlerism 
and who have therefore seen anew the 
relevance of the Gospel and have opened 
new ways of witness. 

There are some signs of renewal in 
America, too. There is a_ restlessness 
going on as laymen search for a new 
understanding of the relevance of the 
Gospel to who they are and what they 
do. At summer retreats, Methodist lay- 
men are having an increasing opportun- 
ity for Bible study, theological discussion, 
and exploration of their duties in the 
church and in the world. Ministers have 
a better opportunity to guide them in 
the lay activities if they see that we all 
have a ministry. 
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OUBT IN THE virgin birth of 
Jesus Christ has come into frequent 
focus recently, with such church leaders 
as Martin Rist, Bishop James A. Pike, 
and Frederick C. Grant denying its valid- 
ity. It is the feeling of many Christians, 
however, that this view is in direct con- 
tradiction with what the historic church 
has understood the Scriptures to teach. 
The general intent of these negative 
views may be summed up in a statement 
found in a personal letter from Harry 
Emerson Fosdick to H. E. Fisher, editor 
of The Christian Beacon: “Of course, I 
do not believe in the virgin birth . . . and 
I do not know of any intelligent Chris- 
tian who does.” 
lliff professor Martin Rist [The Den- 
ver Post, Feb. 4, 1961] leaves the impres- 
sion that “scientific methods” of biblical 
interpretation have superseded revelation 
and personal experience, and that belief 
in the virgin birth is now untenable. 
Bishop James A. Pike [ Time, Feb. 24, 
1961; Newsweek, Feb. 27, 1961] ex- 
presses the view that his (Episcopal) 
Church’s Articles of Religion “represent 
the allergic reaction of our church,” and 
that “the virgin birth is a myth.” 
Frederick C. Grant, noted New Testa- 
ment scholar, attempts to do away with 
the virgin birth by clever philosophical 
interpositions. Mary’s recorded statement: 
“seeing I know not a man” and “since I 
have no husband” is brushed away by the 
simple statement that it “must have been 
added later.” (Translating the Bible, Sea- 
bury Press, $4.25.) What’s more, he 
claims that “the word for ‘virgin’ is not 
in the Hebrew text” (Basic Christian Be- 
liefs, Board of Missions, The Methodist 
Church, $.75), which statement can be 
challenged. If no reference to the virgin 
birth is made in the Jsaiah text it cer- 
tainly puts the inspiration of Matthew in 
doubt. (Matt. 1:22-23.) 
The qualifying statement in Luke 3:23, 
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“as was supposed” gets the death blow 
from Grant through a clever literary de- 
vice called a “gloss,” which according to 
Webster is “‘a deceptive explanation.” 

Theologian Nels F. S. Ferré endeavors 
to justify the deity of Jesus within the 
framework that, “The birth stories are, to 
be sure, most improbable . . . for this 
reason, the simplest thing to believe may 
be that Joseph was the natural father of 
Jesus” (The Christian Understanding of 
God, Harper & Bros., $4.). And Ferré 
adds, “We have no way of knowing, even, 
that Jesus was sinless, but such a claim is 
irrelevant to the reality of the Incarna- 
tion.” Obviously, Ferré’s estimation of 
the integrity of Scripture is somewhat 
different from that held by traditional 
Christianity. 

The prominence given expressions of 
this kind makes it necessary for Chris- 
tians who have implicit faith in the 
Scriptures and the creedal affirmations to 
be heard. It is hoped that this statement 
will serve as a bridge of communication 
between scholars holding different view- 
points, and that it will result in a better 
understanding of why belief in the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth is essential to the 
spiritual well-being of those who accept 
the faith which was once for all delivered 
to the saints. (Jude 3.) 

It is a historical fact that the Church 
has confessed belief in the doctrine of the 
virgin birth from early times. This is at- 
tested by the Apostles’ Creed. Today, we 
confess our belief in this doctrine, not 
because of creedal authority, but because 
of our confidence in the Apostolic wit- 
ness and the Scripture truth it embodies. 
Furthermore, the doctrine of the virgin 
birth is more consistent with the miracu- 
lous life, work, and teaching of Jesus 
Christ than any other explanation of the 
Incarnation. 

Scholars are agreed that no doctrinal 
changes are necessary because of newly 
discovered manuscripts. The committee 
of translators for the Revised Standard 
Version states that “no doctrine of the 


A denial of this ancient doctrine, 


one observor feels, contradicts the 


historic teaching of the Church, 


By HOWARD A. HANKE 


Christian faith has been affected by the 
revision, for the simple reason that, out 
of thousands of variant readings in the 
manuscripts, none has turned up thus far 
that requires a revision of Christian doc- 
trine.” (The Greek Text of the New 
Testament, introducing the New Testa- 
ment, R.S.V.) It can be concluded from 
this that the traditional doctrine of the 
virgin birth certainly has not been seri- 
ously affected. 

It can also be pointed out that the testi- 
mony of the Church Fathers, who lived 
so near the Apostolic Period, had not 
changed with regard to the virgin birth. 
The witness of these authorities is clear 
and certain. Irenaeus, in about a.p. 190, 
affirms the place the doctrine of the vir- 
gin birth had in the Church of his day. 
In the Creed of Tertullian, a little later 
than Irenaeus, the virgin birth holds the 
same secure position. Justin Martyr and 
Ignatius are among the Church Fathers 
affirming this important doctrine. Should 
we ignore the testimony of belief during 
a time which was in such close proximity 
to the Apostolic Period and accept in- 
stead the speculation of the so-called 
“scientific investigative techniques”? 

Kenneth Scott Latourette points out in 
A History of Christianity (Harper & 
Bros., $9.50), that the traditional doc- 
trines about Christ were challenged by 
Celsus, Porphyry, Marcion, Basilides of 
Alexandria, and Valentinus, but it should 
be noted that none of these critics were 
ever in the main body of the Church. 
Moreover, the opponents of the tradi- 
tional doctrine of Christ have neither an 
historical tradition of their own to sup- 
port their claim, nor a supporting frame 
of reference from their writings for their 
own conclusions. 

Where, then, is the basis for doubting 
the validity of the virgin birth? Has 
some scientific discovery been made that 
makes the virgin birth less possible than 
before? Edwin Lewis, the former profes- 
sor of systematic theology at Drew Uni- 
versity, sums it up in these words: “The 
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virgin birth of Jesus Christ and his Resur- 
rection ... neither of these two elements 
of the Christian faith has anything what- 
ever to do with science. They are not 
presented for scientific verification .. . 
science as such, is equally impotent to 
prove or disprove Christian truth.” (4 
Philosophy of the Christian Revelation, 
out of print.) 

\ great scientist of our generation 
stated that “it is unscientific to say that a 
so-called miracle did not happen, for we 
may some day discover that there are 
laws not now known to us, which ac- 
count for what we cannot now under- 
stand. ... The process of living requires 
decisions that go far beyond anything 
that science can prove.” (Possibilities 
Unlimited: A Scientist's Approach to 
Christianity, Daniel L. Morris, Harper & 
Bros., $2.50.) 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore in his The 
Mighty Saviour (Abingdon, $2.), gives 
this heartening affirmation: “I am con- 
vinced first of all, that Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary. I believe he 
was supernaturally born. . . . Historic and 
supernatural Christianity stands or falls 
with Christ... . Christianity is built and 
based from first to finish upon the super- 
natural Christ.” 

Such critics as A. Eustace Haydon, in 
An Encyclopedia of Religion (Philo- 
sophical Library, out of print), compare 
the biblical account of the virgin birth 
of our Lord to the birth stories in other 
religions. After a careful study in this 
area, it is difficult to see what similarities 
are to be found in these sources. The 
pure and wholesome story of the virgin 
birth of Jesus Christ must not be con- 
fused with the base, perverted pagan 
stories in which the rudest type of sen- 
suality is reflected between gods and 
human beings. 

The troubling silence of Mark and 
John on the subject is frequently referred 
to, but it can be pointed out that these 
books are saturated with the  super- 
naturalism of which the virgin birth is 
an integral part. Luke gives a straight- 
forward statement of the virgin birth, 
hence is included in those things which 
are most surely believed among us... . 
(Luke 1:1.) 

Paul may not allude directly to the 
virgin birth, but since Luke and Paul 
were close friends and traveling com- 
panions, it is not likely that Paul was 
ignorant of the virgin birth. It is evident 
that he accepted the miraculous elements 
implicit in this important doctrine. 

The doctrine of the virgin birth of 
jesus Christ has been one of the great 
foundation doctrines from the beginning. 
It is intimately associated in the mind of 
the Church with the deity of Jesus Christ. 

Edward W. Bauman presents a view, 
academically, which best represents the 
biblical facts: “Jesus must be qualitatively 
different from other men if he is truly the 
Son of God. He must be free from the 


weakness and limitations of humanity 
and he must be free from the sinfulness 
inherent in natural conception and hu- 
man birth. Thus he was born miraculous- 
ly of a virgin in order to establish unique- 
ness as the Son of God.” (The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus, Westminster Press, 
$3.95.) 

The words of the late Bishop Horace 
M. DuBose should cause us to search 
our religious conscience: “If . . . the 
Church in America betrays the truth of 
the Scriptures, as voiced in the Apostles’ 
Creed, both the Church and the nation 
are doomed to sink in the scale of moral 
and spiritual righteousness. . . . If those 
pseudo-scientific theologians who are try- 
ing to rewrite the Apostles’ Creed should 
be widely abetted, then another page of 
darkness must come upon the world’s 
faith. The exposition of the Creed at this 
time takes on the character of a prophetic 
‘burden.’” (The Apostles’ Creed, Meth- 
odist Book Concern, out of print.) 

The words of Harold Paul Sloan, a 
noted Methodist scholar, are also worthy 
of careful consideration: “The trouble 
with much of the profound thinking of 
the 20th century is that it is not pro- 
found. The trouble with much of the 
learning in our universities is that it is 
not learned. We are stumbling over our 
own shallowness and thinking it is learn- 
ing. If only we were more profound and 
more learned, we would stand in wonder, 
and worship with the shepherds and wor- 
ship the Babe of Bethlehem.” (The Apos- 
tles’ Creed, Methodist Book Concern, out 
of print.) Although these statements 
were made three decades ago, their con- 
tent indicates their relevance to this topic. 

We need to emphasize the facts stated 
in the prologue of the Gospel of St. John, 
that Jesus, the divine Logos, was not only 
God from all eternity, but that he was 
God. Thus, Jesus Christ was God, the 
pre-existent One, prior to his entrance 
into the human race at Bethlehem, and 
since natural birth always produces a 
new person, it follows that something 
more than natural birth must be involved 
here. Matthew himself indicates this by 
stating that Mary was found with child 
of the Holy Ghost. (Matt. 1:18.) This 
is certainly the virgin birth. 

I am grateful I belong to a denomi- 
nation whose Articles of Religion stand 
so clearly for the validity of the virgin 
birth: “The Son, who is the Word of 
the Father, the very and eternal God, 
of one substance with the Father, took 
man’s nature in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin; so that two whole and perfect 
natures, that is to say, the Godhead and 
Manhood, were joined together in one 
person, never to be divided; whereof is 
one Christ, very God and very Man, who 
truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, to reconcile his Father to us, and 
to be a sacrifice, not only for original 
guilt, but also for the actual sins of man.” 


(The Methodist Discipline, Para. 62.) 
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Two bell choirs—using English 
and Dutch handbells—play occasion- 
ally for church services at Highland 
Park Church, Dallas, Tex. They are 
frequently used at women’s, youth, 
and official board meetings, and for 
visits to hospitals and homes. They 
are especially busy during the Christ- 
mas season. 


“Informed Methodist” degrees 
were awarded teen-agers who attended 
Wednesday afternoon lectures on be- 
liefs, as given by the pastor of Centre 
Street Methodist Church, Cumber- 
land, Md. One hundred and eighteen 
teenagers became “I.M’s.” Discussions 
of beliefs centered around: Sin, re- 
pentence, salvation, the persons of the 
Trinity, the Sacraments, the meaning 
of church vows, religious liberty, and 
differences between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant beliefs. 


Following the Baptism of a child 
at Pacific Avenue Methodist Church, 
Glendale, Calif., the parents receive 
the baptismal certificate, of course, a 
copy of the vows they have taken 
concerning the nurturing of the child, 
and a letter from the pastor. By agree- 
ment, this is kept until he is 10 years 
old. It explains the purpose and mean- 
ing of Baptism, on a 10-year-old’s 
level. 


When a pastor has a three-point 
charge there is sometimes a delay in 
scheduled services because of the trav- 
el involved. The Rev. Milton R. 
Wildermuth, pastor of the three 
churches of the Kulpmont Methodist 
Parish, Kulpmont, Penna., travels 
eight miles to his 11 o’clock Wilbur- 
ton service following the 10 o’clock 
Kulpmont service, and is sometimes 
late. 

The foresighted Wilburton Official 
Board has coped with the waiting 
problem by installing a new two- 
speaker stereophonic Hi-Fi set. Now 
worshipers listen to Ernie Ford and 
George Beverly Shea while they wait 
for the pastor. 


Praying for the members one by 
one, two or three families each day, is 
the plan of intercessory prayer used 
by the minister of the Methodist 
church at Owego, N.Y. He sends each 
one a letter noting that he and his 
needs will be the subject of prayer the 
next day. 
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By DANA DAWSON, SR. 


A Methodist bishop and _ his 
preacher-son visit Lambarene and 
return with memories of Bach and 
a birthday in the jungle. 


AST YEAR 700 operations were per- 
formed in the jungle hospital at 
Lambaréné, where electric lights—in the 
operating room only—are Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s one concession to modern 
hospitalization. Africans, he believes, 
would not feel at home in a modern 
American or European hospital. 

This sensitivity to human need has 
made Dr. Schweitzer, now 86, a living 
legend in his own time. Recently, with 
my son, Dana Dawson, Jr., pastor of 
First Methodist Church, 
La., I spent a week with Dr. Schweitzer 
and his staff at Lambaréné, Gabon, in 
Central Africa. 

We were met at the airport by a mem- 
ber of Dr. Schweitzer’s staff, and each 
member of our party was presented with 
a sun helmet. It is well known at Lam- 
baréné that Dr. Schweitzer expects every- 
one to wear a helmet as protection from 
the hot equatorial sun, and his advice is 
not easily disregarded. 

We were taken to the Ogowe River 
where four lepers from the Schweitzer 
Leper Colony were waiting in a pirogue 
to paddle us down the river to the hos- 
pital. In about 45 minutes we reached 
the landing place, and Dr. Schweitzer 
and two of his aides were there to wel- 


saton Rogue, 


come us. 

Lambaréné is 45 miles south of the 
equator and about 175 miles inland from 
the Atlantic Ocean. Dr. Schweitzer came 
to this region 48 years ago to serve at 
the Protestant Mission Station, sponsored 
by the Paris Mission Society. Shortly after 
the outbreak of World War I, being a 
German citizen, he was placed under 
house arrest by the French and guarded 
by French African nationals. 

He was not allowed to continue his 
work at the hospital, the French authori- 
ties being fearful he would express pro- 
German sentiments to his patients. About 
a year later he and Mrs. Schweitzer were 


Bishop Dana Dawson served the Kansas 
area until his 
He presently lives in Shreveport, La. 


retirment last year. 


Deep in the jungle: Dr. Schweitzer and guest Dana Dawson near the hospital at Lan 


transferred to a detention home for 
prisoners-of-war in France. Later, he and 
his wife were included in a trainload of 
German prisoners of war exchanged for 
a trainload of French prisoners of war, 
and he was back again in his beloved 
Alsace at Gunsbach. 

With the exception of the above period 
he has spent nearly all his time in the last 
48 years in equatorial Africa. Often in 
summer, however, he has been in Eng- 
land and on the Continent giving organ 
recitals and lecturing to raise funds for 
his hospital. This revenue, with royalties 
from his many books, has largely sup- 
ported the hospital at Lambaréné. 

In 1925 it became evident his medical 
work had outgrown limited quarters and 
he secured 240 acres, two miles up the 
river toward Lambaréné, and there ex- 
panded his work, which is carried out 
entirely under his personal direction. The 
hospital today has approximately 50 
buildings plus the Leper Village one mile 
distant. There are 370 beds in the hos- 
pital and 180 additional beds in the Leper 
Village. 

The Rospital is primitive. It has been 
my privilege to visit mission hospitals in 
all our major mission fields, and the hos- 
pital at Lambaréné is the most primitive 
I have seen. There are kerosene lamps 
and wash basins. Instead of a bath, there 
is a path. It is, indeed, a jungle hospital, 
and it will remain primitive. When Afri- 
cans come to his hospital he wants them 
to find much the same environment they 
left behind in their villages. 

Dr. Schweitzer returns thanks before 
each meal, and conducts a devotional 
each night following supper. He an- 
nounces a hymn, goes to the old piano 
and plays it, while the 25 members of 
his dedicated staff sing. His playing is 
marvelous. One can easily tell the instru- 
ment is in the hands of a master. His ex- 
pository comments are directed almost al- 
ways to one individual, instead of to the 
group. This makes them more personal 
and incisive. 

The Doctor’s ethic of reverence for life 


is well known to readers of his books 
and students of his life. Most theologians 
would say reverence for human life, but 
Dr. Schweitzer is more inclusive. He has 
the utmost reverence for plant life and 
animal life as well. 

His reverence for animal life is quite 
evident on the hospital grounds. Among 
his pets are a dog, parrot, monkey, cat, 
antelope, pelican, and a baby gorilla. Each 
seems to understand him and welcomes 
his approach. 

A group of Portuguese laymen pre- 
sented him a beautiful German Shepherd 
dog he named Porto. A man came from 
Sweden to present Dr. Schweitzer the 
Nobel Peace Prize. The Doctor accepted 
the $33,000 humbly and gratefully, with 
the understanding it would go toward 
the completion of his Leper Village. The 
ceremony over, Porto took off after a 
bright colored chicken. Dr. Schweitzer 
called Porto sternly, and the dog returned 
at once. The Doctor said emphatically, 
“Porto, you must stop chasing chickens. 
We have just won the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Understand?” Dejected, Porto retired 
under a porch, and it is claimed he has 
not chased a chicken since. 

The trees about the Doctor’s dwelling 
are inhabited by starlings. A friend from 
a nearby mission station told him how to 
rid the trees of the pests. After his advice 
was followed for three days, he promised, 
the troublesome creatures would leave 
permanently. Dr. Schweitzer said, “No. 


Schweitzer’s home in equatorial Gabon. 





What would all the little birds up in their 
nests do without their mothers?” 

Our final day at the hospital was my 
birthday. That morning we heard a 
group assembling outside our room at 
7:30. Either end of the room was 
screened, but not glassed, and a drawn 
curtain hid the individuals from our 
view. Presently, a young man cleared his 
throat, and I expected the traditional, 
Happy Birthday to You. Instead, they 
sang two beautiful hymns in German. I 
drew back the curtain, and the first per- 
son to enter the room and wish me a 
Happy Birthday was Dr. Schweitzer. He 
was followed by 20 members of his staff, 
each shaking hands and wishing me 
many happy returns. We then went to the 
dining room for breakfast and my place 
was decorated with flowers from the 
forest, in the midst of which were three 
burning tapers. By my plate, was an 
autographed copy of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
autobiography, My Life and Thought. 

The Doctor, knowing it was our final 
day at the hospital, invited us to come 
to his room that evening at 8 o'clock. 
He autographed photographs for us, and 
we then discussed the African situation, 
Albert Einstein (his close friend), atomic 
energy, world peace, and life after death. 

From this discussion I learned that 
Dr. Schweitzer believes: 1) Africans are 
not yet ready for independence. 2) Col- 
onization may be good or bad; good, 
if it develops the country, educates the 
people, and prepares them for leadership; 
bad, if it exploits the land and people 
and fails to prepare them for independ- 
ence. 3) Atomic energy will soon be in 
the hands of all leading powers. 4) Be- 
cause of the selfishness of men and na- 
tions a world-wide atomic holocaust is 
not a remote possibility. One should 
think peace, talk peace, preach peace, 
pray peace. 5) As for life after death, he 
leaves that to God: “Whatever He does 
is right.” 

Dr. Schweitzer then took us to his 
piano, given him 48 years ago by the 
Bach Society of Paris. Lined with zinc 
to protect it from termites and the 
ravages of the tropics, it has an organ 
pedal attachment and weighs three tons. 
He played a Bach selection, and then 
rose. Placing my hand on his shoulder, I 
said, Auf Wiedersehen. He smiled, made 
the same reply, and drawing me to him, 
kissed me goodbye. He then kissed Dana, 
Jr.. and we went out silently into the 
night. A small aperture in the dense 
foliage framed the Southern Cross as 
we went thoughtfully to our night’s 
repose, 

Although Dr. Schweitzer came down 
to the Ogowe the following morning to 
see us off in our pirogue, my final and 
indelible impression of the kindly old 
autocrat with the golden heart will be at 
the bench of his piano-organ, playing 
the works of Bach in the silence of the 
African jungle night. 
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from the desk of the MANAGING EDITOR 


A Preview of TOGETHER’s AUGUST ISSUE 


by James M. Wall 


NLESS THE DESIRE for church 

unity captures the imagination of 
the local pew-holder, the movement will 
not get out of the ethereal atmosphere 
of Geneva or New York. With Oslo 
getting ready for the World Methodist 
Conference, and New Delhi preparing 
for the visit of delegates to the World 
Council of Churches meeting, this sum- 
mer is a fitting time for Methodist min- 
isters to lead their congregations in 
some serious thinking concerning the 
ecumenical movement. 

This month, in a Powwow entitled 
Methodists of the World Unite! 
leaders from different parts of world 
Methodism examine the opportunities 
and problems posed by closer federation 
of world Methodist bodies. Will an em- 
phasis on world Methodism cause 
us to become better members of the 
World Council of Churches, or will it 
lead us into an enlarged provincialism? 
These statements will give our people 
some badly needed insights into this 
problem. 

Methodism in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries is stronger than one would normal- 
ly expect in an area known for its 
strong state churches. This strength is 
due, in part at least, to a ship that 
served as a mission station in New 
York’s harbor. Visiting sailors and im- 
migrants to the United States found a 
haven and a warm welcome on the 
decks of a battered old brigantine 
berthed in the center of Scandinavian 
shipping traffic. Methodism became 
synonymous with compassion for these 
lonely travelers—and soon converts 
were establishing Methodist churches 


back in the homeland and in areas of 
the United States settled by Scandi- 
navians. V. L. Nicholson tells the story 
in Old Bethel: The Ship That Be- 
came a Mission. 

Back on the homefront and germaine 
to a subject of great interest to our 
people is Fairest Lord Jesus, a pic- 
torial illustrating how one choir in- 
terprets hymns with head, hand, and 
arm motions. The church is the First 
Methodist in Lawrence, Kans., and the 
idea should be stimulating for directors 
of youth choirs. 

If you’ve ever assumed responsibility 
for a group of MYFers on a camping 
trip, you will especially appreciate the 
story of a youth group visited in the 
middle of the night by a hungry black 
bear. MYF’rs Scale Charlie’s Bunion 
is the colorful story of a group of young 
Georgians who went camping in the 
Great Smokies. 

Among assignments for chaplains, 
none was more lonely or demanding 
than that served by Lt. Col. Ashley D. 
Jameson, Circuit Rider of the Arctic. 
Chaplain Jameson, now stationed in the 
South, traveled some 7,000 miles a 
month to reach his parishioners, spread 
out across the vast wastelands of Alas- 
ka’s DEW (Distant Early Warning) 
Line. You will appreciate anew the 
church’s outreach and concern to follow 
its people wherever they are—even at 
50 below zero! 

A unified effort to bring together 
would-be adoptive parents and available 
children is the subject of ARE—The 
Best News in Adoptions. Pastors who 
find that a portion of their counseling 
responsibility involves contact work 
with social agencies will want to clip 
and save for reference this article which 
describes a co-operative effort in 10 
states to improve adoptive procedures. 

And, finally, here is advance word on 
a significant new series called We Be- 
lieve, for which the first of 12 monthly 
articles appears in the September issue. 
One professor from each of Method- 
ism’s 12 seminaries has contributed an 
article on a particular aspect of Meth- 
odist belief. The variety and depth of 
these articles make this a series that 
should stimulate considerable theolog- 
ical discussion among our people. 
Watch for it. 
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By ARNE-JACOB KRISTOFFERSEN 


Vorway, 


fugust 17-25, 


and visitors to the 10th World Vethodist 


will 


worship in churches which retain the Wesleyan free grace emphasis. 


OW HAS THE theology of Meth- 

odism crystalized in the worship of 
The Methodist Church in Norway and 
the Nordic countries? The answer to 
this question can be divided into two 
main parts: a) the theology and symbol- 
ism of the church room and, b) the 
theology and symbolism of the order of 
worship. 

The theology of The Methodist 
Church in the host land for the Confer- 
ence can be characterized as a theology 
of the free grace of God for everyone, 
everywhere. Five means of grace are gen- 
erally accepted: 1) the Word of God, 2) 
the communion of saints of the Church, 
3) Baptism, 4) Holy Communion, 5) 
prayer. 

The theology of grace is expressed in 
the architecture of a Methodist church or 
chapel in Fenno-Scandia. Facing the 
altar, there is usually an altar-painting 
with a biblical motif or a simple wooden 
cross to symbolize that the church has a 
crucified but living Saviour. From the 
pulpit, which is behind the altar, the 
Scripture is read and the sermon is de- 
livered. 

The thought of the worshiping con- 
gregation is centered around the Word 
of God and the Sacraments. When the 
Word of God is spoken it goes over the 
altar, blesses it and is blessed by it, before 
it passes on to the congregation for com- 
munication and its creative, counseling 
mission. It is a synthesis between an altar- 
centered and a pulpit-centered worship 
service. 

The minister usually sits beside the 
altar as the bishops in the primitive 
Church sat in the apse. In some churches 
he sits in the pulpit; this custom, how- 
ever, is more common in Sweden and 
Finland than in Norway and Denmark. 

Placed on the altar is a vase of flowers 
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and two lighted candles. The theology 
of the candles is a sermon in itself for 
they preach that Christ is the light of 
the world, and they symbolize the two 
natures of Christ—that he is true man 
and true God. 

The baptismal font is placed inside 
the altar ring. This is an expression of 
a complete reformation theology. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the font is just 
inside the door where the minister stands 
and receives the baby, baptizes it in the 
church to become a child of God. 

In the Lutheran Church, which is a 
reformed Roman Catholic Church, the 
font has been moved to the front of the 
church, but it is still outside the altar 
ring. In The Methodist Church the last 
step of Reformation is taken and the font 
is placed inside the altar ring. The sym- 
bolism is that all the Holy Sacraments are 
to be gathered inside the altar ring. Meth- 
odists do not baptize the child so that it 
shall be a child of God, but because it is 
a child of God through the atonement of 
Christ. 

The*symbolism of Holy Communion 
is given a strong theological and philo- 
sophical position in the Church. The altar 
ring forms a semi-circle. The visible part 
of the altar ring symbolizes the visible 
Church, and the invisible continuation 
behind the wall symbolizes the invisible 
Church. When the congregation kneels 
around the altar to receive Holy Com- 
munion, it is one of the most beautiful 
expressions of the communion of saints 
with both the living and the dead. The 
Church is one; in life or in death one 
belongs to the Church. In this Com- 
munion the spirit of prayer is a central 
theme in the Church. When the Chris- 
tian kneels at the altar ring he does not 
worship the elements, but the living 
Christ who is spiritually present behind 
the elements. 

There are two streams of worship run- 
ning into Methodism: One is the freer 
form of worship, with its special dy- 
namics which comes into Methodism 


from the Methodist Societies; the other— 
the more formal—has been brought into 
Methodism through John Wesley Angli- 
canism and his Sunday Service. This 
form of worship is that which is used in 
morning worship and it is this ritual 
which we will present. 

The service starts with an organ prel- 
ude. The congregation stands through 
the first hymn which is an adoration to 
God. Standing symbolizes that the 
Church is on the march to celebrate wor- 
ship in a better place. The minister then 
offers the pastoral prayer with the con- 
fession of sins, asking for God’s forgive- 
ness, and intercession, and praises God 
for his love of sinners and for his salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ. The prayer 
ends as the congregation joins him in 
the Lord’s Prayer. This is followed by the 
Confession of Faith which ends with a 
hymn. 

The Scripture is read from the Old 
Testament and New Testament, the con- 
gregation stands, and between the Scrip- 
ture lessons the Gloria Patri is sung. The 
Scripture can be read by a layman. The 
choir song or unison song is then sung. 
This is followed by announcements, and 
during the offertory the dedication of 
gifts and tithes is presented, and the 
minister places the plates on the altar. 
The offering is an integrated part of the 
service, so partakers in the worship serv- 
ice may feel that just as they give of 
their material blessings, they likewise 
give themselves as an offering to God 
and place themselves in his service. 

The sermon follows the offering and 
it is usually preceded and followed by a 
hymn. The minister begins and ends the 
sermon with a short prayer. Preaching 
has always had a great place in Fenno- 
Scandia Methodism. 

The service points the climax in silent 
prayer and the invitation to discipleship 
and membership. 

This, then, is worship in the land 
where all world Methodism will gather 
this summer. 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


Language, Logic, and God, Frederick 
Ferré. Harper & Bros., 184 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: R. Eucene Gitmore is profes- 
sor in the department of theology and 
philosophy of religion, at Wesley Theo- 
logical Seminary, Washington, D.C. 


This is an excellent book. It was well 
conceived and well executed. The author, 
Frederick Ferré, is the son of Nels Ferré 
and a member of the department of re- 
ligion at Mount Holyoke College. This 
is his first book and it reveals an incisive 
mind combined with great powers of 
empathy for the thoughts of others. 

As the title suggests, Ferré is concerned 
with the “linguistic analysts,” who are 
the modern positivistic successors to the 
logical positivists and to all anti-meta- 
physical philosophies from Immanuel 
Kant and Auguste Comte down to our 
day. It need hardly be said that Lan- 
guage, Logic and God is the best sys- 
tematic study of language analysis in 
English, for it is the only such study on 
either side of the Atlantic. He wrote to 
meet the many requests “for direction 
to some book” which could set forth “the 
central issues and arguments” and “place 
into perspective the present philosophical 
and theological discussion in this area 
of burgeoning interest.” 

Since the author has wrought so well, 
his book will be of interest to all students 
and teachers of philosophy and theology 
as well as to pastors who wish to keep 
abreast of the times. There is no better 
introduction to modern currents of 
thought for all who had their training 
in other days and circumstances when 
philosophers dealt more boldly with onto- 
logical reality and theologians were surer 
of their knowledge of God. 

Of interest is the author’s recognition 
of the transition to “functional analysis” 
from “verificational analysis,” which 
“finds in the statements of the empirical 
sciences the most adequate examples of 
what language really is at its best.” But 
the author seems most concerned that 
we listen to “the explanation offered by 
the theologians themselves concerning 
their language.” To this end the several 
logics of analogy, obedience, encounter, 
the worshipful, the convictional, odd- 
ness, and commitment, are critically 
analyzed. His analysis reveals that they 
intend, at least, “to refer to reality” and 
that “without the element of belief in 
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the reality of a referent designated by 
theological language, the distinctively re- 
ligious character of this speech is sought 
in vain.” Furthermore, “There seems no 
escape from the conclusion that the in- 
tended semantic reference of theological 
discourse is to ‘metaphysical fact’ of some 
sort.” 

But metaphysical systems vary and we 
must ask: are there rational criteria for 
judging metaphysical systems? “Despite 
widespread negative answers to this ques- 
tion,” Ferré replies, “I am increasingly 
coming around to the view that criteria 
can be found by which metaphysical 
systems can be graded.” Does Ferré in- 
cline to one system above all others? He 
does not say, for that was not the pur- 
pose he had in writing the book. How- 
ever, he does clearly recognize that, 
“Theism is founded on the belief that 
reality is such that the metaphysical 
models of personal activity will best sur- 
vive any tests which may be demanded.” 
Theism, like all other models, has its 
weaknesses. “In the meanwhile one is 
left to choose. There is no question of 
remaining aloof. . . .” “Agnosticism of 
the mind in these matters may be cul- 
tivated among a narrow group of would- 
be purists, but daily challenges to action 
—where even inaction may be a culpable 
choice—make agnosticism in life an 
absurdity.” 

If this is less than the traditional theist 
would wish, it is more than some modern 
theologians would allow. 


A Theology of Proclamation, by Die- 
trich Ritchl. John Knox Press, 190 pp., 
$3.50. 


Reviewer: Nets F. S. Ferré is professor 
of theology at Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Newton Center, 
Mass. 


President James McCord of Princeton 
Theological Seminary recently made the 
informal remark: “We teach our stu- 
dents Barth, but they go out and preach 
Tillich.” A Theology of Proclamation 
regurgitates Barth, but very likely will 
similarly drive preachers to Tillich. 

Barth himself is a vibrant theological 
writer; served up second-hand his writ- 
ings often repel a creative and free reader. 
Not that a central theological charge of 
our day is altogether true: “Barth is 
passé. His Christomonism is done.” Barth 


himself may recently have become 
wearied and given up further writing 
after a valiant confession in The Hu- 
manity of God of basic misdoing and a 
promise of theological redirection, but 
we must not hastily dismiss this great 
man and teacher. Some will be surprised 
indeed when they really wake up to what 
most of us have failed previously to un- 
derstand (read III 2, pp. 586 ff. carefully, 
for instance!), but there is too much to 
Barth simply to surrender all that he 
has done. 

But Ritschl basically advocates bib- 
licism in preaching. If ever the Scribes 
and the Phraisees were resurrected, this 
volume does it. But I doubt that he 
makes them /ive, even so! 

I have sat through such “biblical” 
preaching in more than one country in 
Europe where Christianity has been basi- 
cally irrelevant and the churches largely 
empty. Although the sermons were ex- 
ceptionally well done and “biblical” 
through and through, the lay people 
cried on my shoulder the meaningless- 
ness of “the language of Zion.” 

To cure the malady of self-imprison- 
ment, Ritschl proposes Bonhoeffer’s 
“worldliness” or “secularism without 
profanity,” but the pattern is too set 
already to be anything more than a 
stranger in stylish clothes. 

Basically, Ritschl takes over Barth’s 
trinitarian formula and Christomonism 
without suspicion of Barth’s basic failure. 
Barth shouts freedom and love within the 
sovereignty of God, but actually pro- 
pounds a theology of power without any 
real understanding of the meaning and 
reality of either freedom or love, whether 
in God or in man. America has escaped 
the irrelevance of theology that has 
plagued Europe, thanks to its staunch 
liberals who kept plugging reality and 
relevance. Evangelically inadequate 
though these liberals might have been, 
their hearts were with the people, not in 
a glorified Bible class for corporate prep- 
aration of sermons, but in the whole of 
life under the guidance and goodness 
of God. 

For troubled days Ritschl’s “Funda- 
mentalism revisited” may help the church 
to isolate its cocoon life from the desper- 
ate confusion and reappraisal of the 
world. In order to do so he runs a steady 
fight with Bultmann and Tillich. Bult- 
mann, too, starts’ with preaching and 
Tillich with correlation, but what a fresh 
wind blows through their sermons! They 
may have lost the majesty and mystery 
of the classical Christian transcendence, 
but at least they are real and relevant. 
Now Barth sighs for such “togetherness” 
with man in his latest theological utter- 
ances; but Ritschl unfortunately is basi- 
cally deaf to these sighs. 

When shall we go beyond both the 
Barthian objectivists and the Bultmann 
subjectivists into the saving dialectic of 
the Word of God and man’s words, 
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where both sides must be wrestled 
through in prayer, study, and integrity of 
concern? 

\s | kept reading 4 Theology of Proe- 
lamation | simmered within, recognizing 
both how true much of Ritschl’s criticism 
of our careless (sloppy!) and arbitrary 
individualism in preaching is, and how 
much we need the power of the Holy 
Spirit’s corporate task of proclamation, 
on the one hand, while also knowing, on 
the other, that the second hand biblicism 

Ritschl’s approach can have meaning 
and power only within pre-critical con- 
gregations. With new levels of education 
and with more general education, even 
concerning biblical matters, Christian 
preaching will have to become truly 
prophetic of God’s varied grace through 
a whole new range of creative Christian 
concern. We need to abandon the magi- 
cal “wooden” use of biblicism and allow 
the Spirit who inspired men in their 
writing of the Bible to have his way 
with our use of it in creative preaching. 
Christ as the constant model of God’s 
universal love can release the dialectic 
truth of the Bible by means of a perma- 
nent pattern that must ever be applied 
afresh to our varied conditions and tasks 
as men. 


Parents and Religion, a preface to 
Christian education, by J. Gordon 
Chamberlain. Westminster Press, 111 
pp. $2.50. 


Reviewer: Grant S. SHOCKLEY is profes- 
sor of Christian education, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Parents and Religion by J. Gordon 
Chamberlain, a Methodist clergyman, 
formerly minister of education at New 
York City’s Riverside Church, and at 
present associate professor of Christian 
education in Pittsburgh Theological Sem- 
inary, is a unique offering in the Chris- 
tian family life field. His ‘particular con- 
cern is that parents who are Christian 
educators through their ministry in the 
home come to a new awareness of the 
implications of recent theological thought 
and educational method for responsible 
Christian parenthood. 

The book convincingly demonstrates to 
parents the need for a deeper comprehen- 
sion of the theological dimensions of 
Protestant parenthood in religious educa- 
tion. It also deals knowledgeably and 
sensitively with issues, trends, and _per- 
sonalities in the Christian education field. 
This material is presented in a practical 
manner and usable form which should 
aid an interested parent who desires to 
re-examine his role and function. 

In the light of the author’s intention to 
confront parents with their full Christian 
responsibility, to stimulate their concern 
toward a positive response, and to guide 
them judiciously through selected mate- 
rials reflecting changing concepts and 
emphases, this reviewer would say that 
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the book quite adequately achieves its 
purpose. 

Summarily, Parents and Religion is a 
book that offers a necessary unique min- 
istry of theological understanding for the 
educational task of the church with par- 
ents today. It has two especially admir- 
able features: (1) It will be equally useful 
to most American Protestant Com- 
munions, and (2) it is written simply, 
non-technically, and briefly enough to 
have a reasonable chance of getting read 
by the parents. 

This book will undoubtedly fulfill the 
needs of the parent, pastor, layman, or 
teacher who is seeking fresh understand- 
ings and creative approaches to Christian 
education in church or home or both. 


The Role of the Bible in Contem- 
porary Christian Education, by Sara 
Little. John Knox Press, 190 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Horace R. WEAVER is editor 
Adult Publications, Church School 
Literature, The Methodist Church in 
Nashville. 


Perhaps the title of this fine volume 
ought to be: “The Role of the Bible for 
Protestant Curriculum as Viewed by 
Contemporary Theorists of Christian 
Education.” The author does not attempt 
to show how the ideas presented by the 
theorists are working out in_ specific 
schools of Christian education. Dr. Little 
would be among the first to admit this is 
premature. 

The author presents the Role of the 
Bible in Christian Education from the 
position of those who have drunk deeply 
from the wells of Barth and Brunner. An 
excellent and scholarly study is presented 
of the points of consensus and differences 
found between James Smart (the most 
conservative, who holds that the Bible is 
the sole revelation of God), R. C. Miller, 
and Lewis Sherrill. I found myself wish- 
ing to hear from some opposing and 
liberal voice such as Munro, Donald 
Maynard and William Case. 

It is true that the older curriculum pat- 
terns (of Coe and Bower) are breaking 
up. Educational patterns are no longer 
“content centered” nor “child-centered.” 
Curriculum based on the needs of men 
or life situations are giving way to new 
approaches. 

Smart, Miller, Sherrill (and Sara Little, 
of course) are concerned with a “€ Gospel- 
centered” curriculum. I personally join in 
the concern for the Bible. Perhaps it 
would be better, however, to view Chris- 
tian education not in a circular way 
(moving around the Gospel as _ its 
center), but in an eliptical way—moving 
about the two poles of the biblical mes- 
sage and the needs of people. No edu- 
cator would want indoctrination! 

Educators have needed the stimulus of 
this book—to ask ourselves about the 
place of the Bible in our curriculum. Dr. 
Little points out that for many the Bible 
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has been simply a means to character 
building, or “self-realization” without the 
emphasis that the primary function of 
the Bible is to present God! Confronta- 
tion, encounter, participation, the 
“mighty acts of God” in history, are 
words much emphasized in this book— 
and much needed in our church schools! 

This book presents the view that a 
Gospel-centered curriculum would not 
only present facts about God, but help 
a student to an encounter with God. 


Faith and Learning (Christian faith 
and higher education in 20th-century 
America) by Alexander Miller. Asso- 
ciation Press, 217 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Freperick S. Carney is assist- 
ant professor of Christian ethics at 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 


The Christian community has many 
reasons to regret the untimely death of 
Alexander Miller, not the least of which 
is the loss of his considerable talent in 
illuminating in a lively and humane man- 
ner the basic problems confronting the 
Church. Faith and Learning, Miller’s 
final published work, is a good example 
of this talent. 

This book is not so much original in 
its proposals as it is wise, balanced, and 
engaging. In its pages Miller carries on 
a discussion with leading authors on 


matters of religion and higher education. 
Therein the chief contributions of Cardi- 
nal Newman, Sir Walter Moberly, 
Arnold Nash, John Coleman, George H. 
Williams, and others are both lifted up 
and prudently assessed. At the same time 
the organizing concern of the book 
well stated: “How can constructive con- 
versation be initiated again between the 
Community of Faith and the Community 
of Learning? How can the two com- 
munities, whose relation with each other 
has been so troublesome and so fruitful 
in the past, be related once again in such 
fashion that each is true to itself, and 
each is fair to the other?” 

In general it can be said that Miller 
is dubious about the value of departments 
of religion, and that he supports instead 
interdisciplinary study of theological 
questions by both “lay” and religion pro- 
fessors. He questions the conception of 
a Christian college as an inculcator of 
“moral and spiritual values,” and _pro- 
poses in its place that the Community 
of Faith should support that integrity of 
the Community of Learning that arises 
from the latter’s proper attention to its 
own intrinsic requirements, one of which 
is, according to Miller, an openness to 
theological perspectives in the pursuit of 
learning. He is sympathetic with most 
concerns of extra-curricular Christian stu- 
dent groups, even in the face of their 
occasional clumsiness and irrelevance, but 
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calls them to a renewed dedication to 
historically authentic expressions of wor- 
ship, doctrine, and communal discipline. 

This reviewer is of the opinion that 
these positions taken by Miller are not 
so much fixed viewpoints as tentatively 
reached vistas from which to probe fur- 
ther. Miller lacks an adequate general 
theory of the relation of faith to learn- 
ing, a lack that probably cannot be sup- 
plied, however, at this stage in American 
life. Nevertheless, the book does call forth 
from the reader a more informed under- 
standing of some of the problems in- 
volved, together with what appear to be 
some promising avenues in which to seck 
their solution. 


Romanticism in American Theology, 
by James Hastings Nichols. University 
of Chicago Press, 322 pp., $7.50. 


Reviewer: Harvey ARNo xp ts librarian at 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


In introducing his book we do not 
need to introduce Professor Nichols of 
the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. He is well known to American 
churchmen and scholars for many signifi- 
cant works of solid scholarship. His 
Primer for Protestants published in 1947 
is still in wide use for study groups and 
general reading, and has recently ap- 
peared in paperback. His Democracy and 
the Churches published a decade ago is 
an illuminating study of the political 
background of American churches. 

In this new work the author has writ- 
ten what is probably the definitive study 
of the recently revived “Mercersburg the- 
ology,” a movement that shook the tower 
of the Reformed Church in the United 
States a century ago. The Mercersburg 
men—John W. Nevin, Philip Schaff, 
among the leaders—advocated a distinct 
but mediating theology in the midst of 
the severe Calvinism of that period. But 
their movement had the most lasting 
effect as a liturgical movement, and i 
more significant today for this feature 
than for its theology, in the light of the 
liturgical upsurge in our time. 

In stressing a high “sacramentalism” 
these proponents of liturgical theology 
went against the grain of much of the 

“low” churchmanship so generally char- 
acteristic of American mid-stream Chris- 
tianity. Their organic view of the Sacra- 
ments went against the memorial, almost 
Zwinglian, approach; their corporate, 
catholic understanding of the Church 
offended against the functional, soci- 
ological voluntaristic mood of the time. 

As mentioned this is probably the de- 
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finitive work on this movement in this 
generation. Dr. Nichols has handled a 
vast amount of material and has lived 
on the scene of this school of theology. 
The book is valuable for our understand- 
ing of the theological roots of the ecu- 
menical climate of this era. 
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NEHWS and cronidil 


TRENDS HINT CHURCH HAS SOME POWER IN RUSSIA 


Back in 1948, when the World Coun- 
cil of Churches was being formed, seats 
were saved at its first assembly at Am- 
sterdam, Holland, in hope that the Rus- 
sian Orthodox church would send repre- 
sentatives. 

It did not do so, and it seemingly ig- 
nored the second assembly at Evanston, 
Ill., four years later. But now it has sub- 
mitted application for WCC membership, 
and the matter will be voted upon at 
New Delhi this fall. 

Reaction among churchmen has been 
diverse, though generally favorable. One 
long-time critic of the WCC said the Rus- 
sians’ application is “another move of the 
Reds in the cold war.” He is Dr. Carl 
McIntire, president of the ultra-funda- 
mentalist International Council — of 
Churches. He and his group have long 
attacked the ecumenical movement for 
its “modernist views.” 

“The application for membership,” he 
said, “is ‘Exhibit A’ in communist use of 
the churches.” The Russian church, he 
claims, is an agency of the Soviet state, 
and Metropolitan Nikolai, under whom 
negotiations with the World Council 
have been going on, “an identified agent 
of the Soviet secret police.” 

Elsewhere, there has been speculation 
that the Russian church’s move will be 
followed by similar applications from 
Orthodox bodies in Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and other Iron Curtain countries. The 
Rumanian church is sending observers to 
New Delhi. 

Patriarch Alexei, supreme head of the 
Russian Orthodox church, said at the 
time of the application to the WCC that 
his church “has always attached utmost 
importance to problems of mutual rap- 
prochement between all Christians, deep- 
ening of mutual understanding among 
divided Christians, and strengthening of 
universal brotherhood, love, and peace 
among the nations on the basis of the 
gospel.” 

According to Dr. Paul Anderson, over- 
seas secretary of the YMCA, many ob- 
servers have noted that the Russian 
church has recaptured the influence it 
nearly lost entirely before World War II. 
They believe the alarm voiced by Soviets 
over the strong signs of religious faith 
among large masses of Russians is proof 
that the church has kept inviolate its 
inner core of faith and will continue to 
do so, even in an atheistic society. 

In the past, the Russian church has 
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known real freedom and prestige. Even 
the Mongolians who overran the country 
in ancient times, let the church alone. 
Later, the Tsar was its supreme protector, 
often calling on the patriarch to advise 
or take part in administering the state. 
Under Peter the Great, however, it was 
put under state control. 

After the revolution, Nicolas Berdyaev 
(see Special Report, June 22) and other 
exiles among the Russian intelligentsia 
were helped by John R. Mott, famed 
Methodist leader and one of the founders 
of the WCC, and by other members of 
the International YMCA. They organ- 
ized educational centers, periodicals, of- 
fered printing facilities, and helped main- 
tain Russian religious and secular activ- 
ity. The YMCA press published the 
major religious and philosophical works 
of Russia. 

The Russian Orthodox decision to ap- 
ply in 1961 to the World Council was 
made after a report by Bishop Nikodim, 
head of the Department of Foreign 
Church Relations, who in March headed 
a delegation to WCC headquarters. 

A previous delegation had met with 
WCC representatives in 1958, and ex- 
changes of visits and information were 
agreed upon. 

Journalistic comments on the Russian 
church’s membership in the World Coun- 
cil have pointed up some of the problems 
it may raise. 

Christ und Welt, independent weekly 
in Germany: “The Russian church, 
aware of its isolation in the Soviet Union, 
seizes a favorable moment to seek closer 
relations with other churches.” It added 
that the WCC could not refuse admission 
on religious grounds; and not to do so 
would cause even more drastic divisions 
of Christendom. 

La Vie Protestante, in Switzerland: 
“The application cannot be interpreted as 
a political move . . . however, member- 
ship of the Russian church will make the 
World Council’s task more difficult, while 
undoubtedly proving an enrichment.” 

La Croix, Roman Catholic daily pub- 
lished near Paris: “The new relationship 
would undoubtedly influence the relation 
of the Russian church with Rome.” 

Le Figaro, Paris daily: “Religious 
circles in Paris believe that the member- 
ship would enable the World Council 
to play an important role in reconcilia- 
tion in the cold war. However these same 
people are fully aware that the . . . church 





Simpson 


Russian Orthodox church near Anchor- 


age, Alaska. The Church started its first 
American congregation at Sitka in 1792. 


of Moscow (orthodox church) has ac- 
tively attacked the Roman Church, ac- 
cusing it of playing the game of the 
Western powers. The World Council 
members do not approve of this attitude.” 


$872,000 Given for Chile 


Through MCOR, U.S. Methodists have 
given $872,000 for relief in Chile and the 
Pacific Basin since the earthquakes there 
in 1960. 

These funds have given new life to the 
Chilean church, and have strengthened 
it for greater service and outreach. (See 
p. 21, June 23, and p. 23, July 21, 1960.) 
It helped in urgent needs of Methodist 
pastors and members who lost every- 
thing, made possible a nationwide Meth- 
odist youth conference to present a chal- 
lenge to Christian service, and helped 
increase facilities in two Methodist 
camps. Many scholarships were given. 

Methodists in Central America now 
have two annual conferences in place of 
the old Central America Provisional An- 
nual Conference. 

They are the Panama Provisional An- 
nual Conference, with 600 members in 20 
congregations and 840 Sunday school 
members; and the Costa Rica Provisional 
Annual Conference, with membership of 
900 in 64 congregations, and Sunday 
school of nearly 2,000. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 


The second series of Annual 
Conference reports may be found 


on page 20; and the July 20 Curis- 
TIAN ApvocaTe will have a sum- 
mary of major actions of confer- 
ences held up to the time that issue 
goes to press. 





CONFERENCE STATISTICS 

(Net gain or loss only) 

Presiding Bishop 

Host Church and 
Pastor 

Date 


Conference Preacher 


. Church membership 

. Church School members 
. Ministerial membership 
. Received on Trial 

. Pastoral Charges 


. 2,828 
. —1,459 
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Trinity, El Paso, Tex. =. 


Dr. Don E. Schooler 
May 9-11 
Jack S. Wilkes 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
James K. Mathews 


Methodist Church, 
Lancaster, N.H. 
Curtis Smith 

May 3-7 

Albert P. Shirkey 


PITTSBURGH 
Bishop W. Vernon 
Middleton 


Emory Church, Pitts- 
burgh 
Adolph P. Weaver 
May 14-18 
Bishop Middleton 
Charles Ray Goff 
Theodore H. Palmquist 


» 1537 

. —1,920 
154 

10 

10 


PENINSULA 

Bishop John Wesley 
Lord d. 

Grace Methodist Church © 
Wilmington, Del. 
W. F. Dunkle, Jr. 

May 18-21 

Roland W. Scott 


NEW YORK 
Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke 
Christ, Methodist 
(NYC) 
Ralph W. Sockman 
May 3-7 
Barber Waters 


WYOMING 

Bishop Fred P. Corson 

First Methodist 
Church, Kingston, Pa. 
Alfred L. Crayton 

May 10-14 

Bishop Corson and Re- 
tired Bishop Herbert 
Welch 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bishop Fred P. Corson 
Arch St. Church, 
Philadelphia, and 
Old St. George’s 
Charles Yrigoyen 
F. E. Maser 
May 17-21 
Bishop Corson, Bishop 
W. Vernon Middleton 


NORTHERN NEW YORK 

Bishop W. Ralph Ward 

Methodist Church 
Massena, N.Y. 
Robert Holmes 

May 17-21 

Bishop Walter C. Gum 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE REPORTS 


EXPENDITURES AMENDMENT 
XII VOTE 


a. Percentage paid on 
World Service 
Apportionment 

b. Percentage paid on 
Benevolences 

c. Property improvements 


O For 
173 Against 


a. 99% plus 
b. 99% plus 
c. $575,224 


97% 

(a and b reported 
together) 

c. $184,616 


68 For 
O Against 


100% 94 For 


202 Against 


a. 
b. 


85% 
c. $6, 208, 042 


. 35% did not vote 
. 659 


0 
- $1,165,380 


a. 67.92% 
b. 32.08% 
c. $554,464 


203 For 
2 Against 


49 For 
73 Against 


a. 87.15% 

b. 87.15% 

(These are combined in 
apportionments and in 
conference asking and 
reporting.) 

c. $704,848 


100% 
100% 
fl 355, €89 


8 For 
195 Against 


a 
b. 
c. 


78 For 
O Against 


(Budgeted amount calendar 
year $102,333. Amt. paid 
104,880. Increase of 
32,875, as against 8- 
month fiscal year.) 

This amount is 60% for 
World Service, 40% for 
benevolences. 


c. $353,016 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
AND QUADRENNIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Emphasis to establishing home for the aged at Caris- 
bad, N.M., and another summer camp. The Rev. W. R. 
Houston appointed first full time camp superintendent. 
Boards of Evangelism and Education joining with those 
of Oklahoma Conference in program of evangelism 
and education. Re-affirmed confidence in National 
Council of Churches, but petitioned Council of Bishops 
to instruct Methodist representatives to the NCC to 
see that NCC pronouncements on controversial political 
issues express only opinions of the groups making the 
statements. 


Peace Corps; and bills on aid to education, opposing 
aid to private and parochial schools. Set $1.30 per- 
member for higher education. Goal of $4,000 to re- 
place Groveton Methodist Church, destroyed by fire. 
Set $20,000 for Advance Specials. Voted unanimously 
to make possible uniting of Baltimore (C) Area with 
Northeastern Jurisdiction. Voted disapproval of new 
New Hampshire state office for investigating subver- 
sive activities. 


Re-affirmed traditional position on _ separation of 
church and state, but voted to seek at conference, 
district, and local church levels study on understanding 
and handling church-state problems. Recommended 
The Methodist Church take initiative in opening com- 
munication with other persuasions. Authorized borrow- 
ing of $200,000 by board of missions, for new 
churches. Set October, 1961 Church Loyalty Month. 
Approved inviting Baltimore (C) Area to transfer to 
Northeastern Jurisdiction. 9 new churches built, 15 
education units, 18 parsonages, 46 major remodeling 
projects. 


Voted 114-3 for transfer of Delaware, Washington, 
and North Carolina Conferences from Central to North- 
eastern jurisdiction. Approved Board of Pensions medi- 
cal insurance plan for active and retired ministers. 
Set conference on rural church for next fall. Opposed 
Senate Bill 151 


Social Concerns to study rehabilitation 

prisons. Passed resolution to call on eating establish- 
ments in Wilmington to serve all persons regardless of 
race or color. 


Denounced John Birch Society, called for abolition of 
House Un-American Activities committee, calling 
an un-American activity. Acknowledged need 
properly constituted committee to report subversive 
activities but provide protection of citizens and their 
right to reply. Invited two Delaware conference 
Churches to transfer into New York Conference. Plan 
to raise $1.5 million in three years, and evangelism 
mission in fall, 1962. Named the Rev. George Kaslow, 
Jr. to direct New York Metropolitan Area Planning 
Committee to study city churches. 


Approved Philadelphia Area evangelism program for 
fall of 1962, and 10 per cent membership increase for 
conference year. $56,636 given for higher education, 
$6,780 more than last year. Approved buying $25,000 
mansion at Oneonta, N.Y. for Methodist student center 
for State Teachers College and Hartwick College. 
Minimum support increased $200, conference members 


Operation Abolition 
speaker to interpret. 
conference institutions. 


is shown, there be 
Voted study capital 


Bishop W. Vernon Middleton of Pittsburgh made hon- 
orary member. Annuity rate raised to $72, 

salary, $4,200. Forward Fund for Christ subscriptions 
$3.8 million, with $632,679 already paid. The Rev. 
Price Collins in D.S. report: “‘The 175 years have given 
us the gift of a church. Our 

church out of the wilderness. 

fit our time.’ Special committee to watch proposed 
legislation and moral practices in community and 
mobilize church for action. 


Put all new men into Ministers Reserve Pension Fund, 
increased annuity on old plan $40 to $44, and $50 
by 1968. Favor Blake-Pike unity proposal, called for 
study of it at all church levels. Unanimously voted 
to invite Baltimore (C) Area to come into North- 
eastern Jurisdiction. Declared ‘unalterable opposition” 
to public funds for private or parochial schools, Called 
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‘roposed Amendment XII to the con- 
stitution of The Methodist Church is 
incurring substantial opposition accord- 
ing to reports reaching offices of the 
CuristraN Apvocate through Monday, 
June 19, Reports from 57 of the 94 con- 
ferences reported voting thus far show 
8,000 for and 5,190 against. 

Constitutional changes require a two 
thirds majority vote of members present 
and voting in the 94 conferences expected 
to vote on the constitutional change. Pro- 
visional and mission conferences do not 
vote on constitutional changes. 

On the whole, the proposed amend- 
ment is being supported thus far by 
Northeastern, North Central and Central 
Jurisdictional annual conferences, al- 
though there have been notable excep- 
tions. Many of the Southeastern and 
South Central annual conferences are 
registering heavy margins against the 
proposed changes, although here again 
there have been exceptions. 

Of the 13,190 votes reported to press 
time, the 8,000 votes in favor of the 
Amendment are 706 short of the 8,706 
needed for a two thirds majority. A 
number of conferences in the North Cen- 
tral and Western Jurisdiction had not 
met. 

Observers believe that a final tabula- 
tion will reveal that annual conference 
members will have approved or disap- 
proved the constitutional change by only 
a slight majority. 

Race relations received considerable 
attention in the deliberations of many 
of the annual conferences. Reports filed 
with the Curistian ApvocaTE indicate 
that Methodists continue to manifest 
great concern over this issue. 

Several Northeastern Jurisdiction con- 
ferences voted approval of the proposed 
transfer of all the Baltimore Area of the 
Central Jurisdiction to the Northeastern 
Jurisdiction. These conferences included 
New Hampshire, Pittsburgh, Northern 
New York and New York East and Pen- 
insula. The New York Conference in- 
vited two Delaware Conference (C) 
churches to transfer to the New York 
Conference. 

In the Southeastern Jurisdiction, the 
Louisville Conference expressed a wil- 
lingness to receive Central Jurisdiction 
churches (there are nine) if and when 
the Central Jurisdiction is abolished, and 
it called on its churches to begin dis- 
cussion on race relations. 

The West Wisconsin conferences voted 
to invite the Central West, Lexington, 
and Southwest Conferences, all Central 
Jurisdiction, to transfer to the North 
Central Jurisdiction, and called for more 
exchanges of pulpits between its churches 
and those of the Central Jurisdiction. 

The New York East Conference re- 
quested the Methodist Division of 
Higher Education to withhold financial 
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AMENDMENT FALLING SHORT OF NEEDED MAJORITY 


support from Methodist colleges not 
racially integrated and the Southern 
Association of Schools and Colleges to 
withhold accreditation from schools not 
racially integrated. The Troy Conference 
voted to encourage more pulpit exchange 
between its pastors and those of the 
AME and AME Zion (Negro) churches. 

The Northern New York Conference 
voiced its approval of the Blake-Pike 
proposal on ehurch union which pro- 
posed that the Protestant Episcopal and 
the Presbyterian U.S. join in inviting 
The Methodist Church and the United 
Church of Christ in union discussions. 

Other areas of interest in 1961 annual 
conference sessions included many resolu- 
tions covering such subjects as reafhirma- 
tion of support to the National Council 
of Churches and the United Nations, 
support of the principle of separation of 
church and state and registering opposi- 
tion to federal aid to private education, 
support of the U.S. Peace Corps, de- 
nouncing the John Birch Society, and 
favoring disarmament. 

Conferences reporting up to press time 
indicate an increase (22,619) in church 
membership and a loss (33,376) in 
church school membership. 

Board of Evangelism leaders hope 
1961 Methodist Church membership will 
exceed 10 million. 

Thirteen annual conferences have paid 
100 per cent or more of their World 
Service apportionments. Four more paid 
95 per cent or better, and six reported 
less than 95 per cent. 


Church Funds $30 Million 


More than $30 million in general 
benevolence and administrative funds 
were raised in the past year, says the 
Council on World Service and Finance, a 
gain of about $5.5 million or 22.44 per 
cent over 1959-60. 

A record $7,238,667 was collected dur- 
ing May, and the Bishops’ Appeal for 
Africa, launched April 30, has passed 
the $1 million mark. 

Dr. Don A. Cooke, general secretary 
and treasurer, pointed out that the 1960 
General Conference had increased the 
World Service budget from $12.2 to 
$15 million; and that receipts came to 
more than $14.25 million, a gain of 19.78 
per cent over last year. 


people 


Dr. E. Harotp Monn, recently re- 
tired general secretary for Promotion and 
Cultivation—appointed part-time West 
Coast consulting representative for 
MCOR. 


Dr. Wittram A. Brown, director of 
Christian education for Liberia Annual 


Conference—elected honorary life mem- 
ber of American Bible Society. 


Given honorary degrees at Methodist- 
related Dickinson College—BisHop W. 
VeRNoN Muippteton of Pittsburgh, an 
LL.D., and Dr. Joun Westey McKeE-- 
veY, pastor and Wesley Foundation di- 
rector at the University of Minnesota, a 
D.D. 





Dr. J. RicHarp SpaANN, director of in- 
service training in the Methodist Board 
of Education’s department of ministerial 
education—has retired, and is succeeded 
by Dr. Harvey H. Zercrer, chaplain at 
Willamette University in Oregon. 


Jutian C. McPueerers, retiring presi- 
dent of Asbury Theological Seminary, 
Wilmore, Ky.—asked by its trustees to be 
Director of Expansion in a new five-year 
program. New president is Dr. Frank 
BATEMAN STANGER, former executive 
president. 


Dr. Georcta Harkness, professor of 
applied theology at Pacific School of 
Religion—retires from active service and 
will travel in Europe this fall. 


Mrs. Cart Marcy of Arlington, Va., 
active Methodist and staff member of 
the Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund, overseas arm of the League of 
Women Voters—named women’s activi- 
ties director for U.S. Information Agen- 
cy, to give policy guidance to Voice of 
America, overseas libraries, and press 
and film productions. Her husband is 
chief of staff of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 


Dr. Dennis V. Snapp, for 42 years ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Kentucky Con- 
ference Board of Education and its pre- 
decessor organizations, and former Gen- 
eral Board of Education recording secre- 
tary—has retired. 


Tue Rev. Jonn W. Cook, associate 
editor of adult publications in the Meth- 
odist Board of Education and Methodist 
Publishing House—joins Florida South- 
ern College’s religion department. He is 
succeeded by Tue Rev. Harotp L. Farr, 
assistant editor. 





Joun L. Borc#ert, religion editor of 
The Charlotte News—directs the new 
Methodist Information office for the 
Charlotte, N.C., Area. 


H. Conwett Snoxe, Division of 
Home Missions general secretary—given 
honory LL.D. degrees by two Methodist- 
related colleges, Lycoming in Pennsyl- 
vania and Baldwin-Wallace in Ohio. Ly- 
coming also gave D.D.s to Tue Revs. 
Wiis W. WILarp, Jr., of Altoona, Pa., 
and C. Puitire Torrance, a New York 
Conference D.S. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE REPORTS 


EXPENDITURES AMENDMENT MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
Xl VOTE AND QUADRENNIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


CONFERENCE STATISTICS 


(Net gain or loss only) 


Presiding Bishop 

Host Church and 
Pastor 

Date 

Conference Preacher 


WESTERN NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Bishop Nolan B. 
Harmon 


Lake Junaluska 
Assembly 
Charles P. Bowles, Sr. 
Harley M. Williams 

June 7-11] 

Bishop F. Gerald 
Ensley 


a. Church membership 

b. Church School members 
S 
d 
e 


Ministerial membership 


. Received on Trial 
. Pastoral Charges 


. 2,770 


a. Percentage paid on 
World Service 
Apportionment 

b. Percentage paid on 
Benevolences 

c. Property improvements 


For 
Against 


a. 100.9% 
b. 100.9% 
c. $4,262,341 


70 For 
674 Against 


Voted affiliation of Pfeiffer College; opposition t 
federal aid to private and church schools; and ap 
proval of pending state blue law bill. Increased min 
imum salary by $200 per year. Continued all emphase 
with detailed promotion. Reached payment of $1,572, 
392 goal for Christian higher education. 


NEWARK 

Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke 

Drew University 
Robert F. Oxnam 
president 

June 7-11 

Arthur Brown 

Clark Hunt 


HOLSTON 
Bishop Roy H. Short 
Central Church, 
Knoxville 
Elton F. Jones 
June 1-4 
H. Thornton Fowler 


ERIE CONFERENCE 
W. Vernon Middleton 


Allegheny College & 
Stone Methodist 
Church, Meadville, 
Pa. 

June 7-11 

Dr. Hugh Anderson 


WEST WISCONSIN 
Bishop Ralph T. Alton 
Central Methodist- 
Cong’! Church, 
Superior 
Raymond Fleming 
June 7-10 
Russell J. Humbert 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 

Bishop Edwin Edgar 
Voigt 

Churches in Tri-City 
Group of Galesburg 
District 

June 6-9 

Bishop Eugene M. Frank 


CENTRAL TEXAS 
Bishop William C. 
Martin 


First Methodist Church * —!° 


Forth Worth 
Gaston Foote 

June 6-9 

Dr. George A. Fallon 


fangs 


Onvo|N 
wg 
Sw 
Ww 


. Net gain 215 
. —1,023 

. 4 

. 4 

. —3 


S 


315 For 
O Against 


yo 
AOO 
— Ow 
Wood 
W b.o 
b.50 
we 
va 
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34 For 
375 Against 


98 For 
126 Against 
c. no figure given 


a. 140 For 
b. 100% O Against 
c. $462,448 


238 For 
1 Against 


A 


c. $2,857,807 


a. 100% 
b. 100% 
c. $583,885 


6 For 
273 Against 


Voted to invite to 1962 session representatives of 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, and United Church in New 
Jersey, as fraternal delegates. a preliminary step 
toward possible merger of four denominations. Voted 
to explore possibility of lay evening classes at Drew 
University. Strong emphasis on Faith in Action Cru- 
sade in fall to raise $2.25 million for church exten- 
sion, city relocation, minister recruitment, and the 
like. Several thousands reported received from the 
Challenge Gifts Committee before opening of crusade. 
Noted 5.5 per cent increase in pastor salaries. 


Adopted $21,668 goal on SE} project to build $250,000 
chapel at Paine Ecllege. Heard report from Holston 
Hospital at Yadgiri, South India by Dr. E. A. Seamands, 
missionary. Race Relations Day offering reached new 
high of £31,759. Bishop Short gave certificates to 9 
new churches. Heard report from colleges and new 
church projects receiving support from conference's 
$2 million expansion crusade program. Plans an- 
nounced for quadrennial emphasis on stewardship with 
fall rallies and local church implementation. 


WSCS, 327 small societies, paid in $98,500 on $95,000 
goal, pledged $100,000 for coming year. Increased 
pension rate to $50, also minimum salaries. Voted to 
invite Baltimore (C) Area to transfer into Northeastern 
Jurisdiction. Voted greatly expanded evangelism pro- 
gram. Approved $83,500 budget for conference board 
of missions, with $67,000 to go to church extension, 
new sites, etc. Reported very successful every-member 
visitation in 18 subdistricts last year. Plan Convocation 
on the Ministry in December for youth possibly inter- 
ested in the ministry. 


Re-organized Co-ordinating Council, also the Camps 
board. Voted to withhold § per cent from salaries for 
pension fund, where churches are paying 9 per cent. 
PREP training for church school teachers has been 
adopted by 20 churches, with 26 more considering it. 
Learned several hundreds of thousands left to confer- 
ence for old peoples’ home. Re-affirmed $563,400 goal 
for new Wesley Foundation building at Madison. 
Adopted recommendation that jurisdictions be re- 
aligned by merging of present jurisdictions with Areas, 
conferences, or other units of Central Jurisdiction. 


More than $10.8 million raised last year in conference 
for all causes. Endowment of Preachers’ Aid Society 
increased $100,000, and record $125,000 in pension 
supplementation. Attendance of nearly 12,000 at 
camps last year, involving business operation of more 
than $200,000. $130,000 to be sought for new site 
at Mt. Sterling, more facilities ar Milan and Epworth 
Springs. Adopted report urging church people to study 
problem of seating mainiand China in UN General 
Assembly. Awards given to 183 churches for profi- 
ciency in lay activities. 3 received Town and Country 
Award. Next conference will be at MacMurray College 


Adopted resolution re-affirming support of aims and 
purposes of National Council of Churches, asking it 
to refrain from speaking with finality and ultimate 
authority on any issue. Methodist representative to 
help aasequerd prerogatives of NCC to speak out with- 
out speaking for members of constituent churches 
Wesleyan Homes at Georgetown should be receiving 
applicants by spring, 1962. Spotlight of entire con 
ference, (on quadrennial emphases) was evangelism, 
visitation, and church-wide evangelism. This Area 
is pilot point area for the entire church, with church 
school evangelism stressed 
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Oslo Awaits WMC 

With the theme New Life in the Spirit, 
an impressive schedule has been set for 
the Tenth World Methodist Conference 
August 17-25 in Oslo. 

Methodist leaders from 23 continents, 
most from the U.S. and the United King- 
dom, will have nine days of worship, 
lectures and sermons, business sessions, 
and discussions. Out of the latter will 
come material for the Message of the 
Conference to worldwide Methodism. 

A spectacular opening in Philadelphia 
Hall will feature a flag procession, wel- 
come by Bishop Odd Hagen of Stock- 
holm and by Oslo officials. Dr. Harold 
Roberts, WMC president, will formally 
receive titular heads of 13 Methodist 
bodies. 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft, World Council of 
Churches general secretary, will address 
the August 22 ecumenical service, and 
Dr. Robert G. Mayfield, U.S. Methodist 
general secretary for lay activities, speaks 
August 19 on the Laity in the Church. 

Dr. Helen Kim, president of Ewha, 
in Korea, world’s largest women’s col- 
lege, will address the youth rally, and on 
the last evening the new WMC Presi- 
dent, Bishop Fred P. Corson of Philadel- 
phia, gives his inaugural address. John 
Wesley’s Convenant Service will end the 
conference. 

On August 13-15 there will be in 
Goteborg, Sweden, the first World 
Methodist Convocation on Theological 
Education. 

It is at the Union Scandinavian School 
of Theology, a Methodist school, with ar- 
rangements made by Bishop Hagen, Dr. 
Alf Lier, president of the school, and 
Pastor Thorvald Kallstad, member of the 
Swedish parliament. 


MM Gets Ready for Meet 

Interest is rapidly building for the 
July 14-16 Methodist Men national con- 
ference, with participants from all but 
four annual conferences having regis- 
tered by press time. 

Some 5,000 will converge on Purdue 
University at Lafayette, Ind., to hear 
discussions on the theme Manpower 
With God’s Power Builds the Church. 
A section receiving special emphasis this 
year has topics on alcohol and narcotics, 
delinquency, labor-management _ rela- 
tions, and rights and morals in entertain- 
ment. 


Hits Use of Trading Stamps 


Use by churches of trading stamps for 
fund raising has aroused the attention 
of the National Council of Churches de- 
partment of stewardship and _benevo- 
lence. 

It is a commercial tie-in contrary to 
the principles of stewardship, said the 
Rey. T. K. Thompson, its director, in a 
memo to stewardship leaders. Church 
people are enlisted as salesmen for a 
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group of products and stores, which give 
them a slight rebate, he said. 

One church in Fresno, Calif., he said, 
could be called a “trade-in” church, as 
merchants agreed to convert several 
thousand stamp books to have it built. 
Others have obtained station wagons and 
other articles. 


Overseas Pastors in U.S. 


Outstanding pastors from 15 overseas 
churches are serving as associate minis- 
ters in U.S. churches in a special pro- 
gram of the Division of World Missions. 

They had four months of classwork at 
Drew Theological Seminary; and the 
remaining five months include preach- 
ing, religious education, and _ pastoral 
visiting. They are: 


From Southern Rhodesia, the Revs. Simon Kowo 
to First Church, Eugene, Oreg.; Nason Kikanifuwa 
to First Church, Anaheim, Calif.; and Josiah 
Chidzikwe to First Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
From the Philippines, the Revs. Leopoldo T. 
Nicolas to First Church, Grand Prairie, Tex.; 
Adriano V. Cabotaje, to Trinity Church, Waco, 
Tex. 

From Korea, the Revs. Jeung Saw Ryu, to First 
Church, Manning, Iowa; Kon Yong Kim, First 
Church, St. Petersburg, Fla. From India, the Revs. 
Lemuel K. Nelson, to First Church, Mason City, 
lowa; Victor J. Jacobs to White Temple Church, 
Miami; Justin N. Harris to First Church, Red 
Bank, N.J. 

Also, the Revs. Thomas 8. Miyauchi from Japan, 
to First Church, Anderson, Ind.; Fazal Masih, 
Pakistan, to West End Church, Portsmouth, Va.; 
Anibal Guzman, Bolivia, to St. John’s, Norfolk, 
Va.; Manuel Mucambe, Mozambique, to First 
Church, Indiana, Pa.; and Katsuichi Yamazato, 
Okinawa, to Vincent Church, Nutley, N.J. 


‘Use Retired Ministers’ 


Methodist retired ministers are “one 
of the greatest wastes of manpower prac- 
ticed by our church,” says Dr. Emory S. 
Bucke, book editor of The Methodist 
Church. 

“We need their tried and mellowed 
experience,” he told the New England 
Annual Conference, “and ought to or- 
ganize them into ‘truth squads’ to 
churches that need them. Retired minis- 
ters have administrative ability, and have 
extensive pastoral experience.” 


90-Minute Nose Count 


A census that would amaze the US. 
Census Bureau will count religious pref- 
erences of the 82,723 citizens of Spring- 
field, Ohio—all in 90 minutes. 

Clergy and laymen of all faiths are 
enlisting 15 per cent of their members 
as canvassers for the September count. 


dates of interest 


\uGcustT 21-27—National Youth School of Moral 
Concerns. 

Avcust 26-31—National Conference Methodist 
Student Movement, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

SepTremBer 3-5—Presidents of Methodist Uni- 
versities Meeting, Boston University. 

AvGust 28-Septemper 1—Pastors Schools—for 
Boston Area at Geneva Point, N.H.; Central Penn- 
sylvania, at Lycoming College; Dakota, at Wesley 
Acres, Valley City, N.D.; Erie, at Grove City, 
Pa.; Illinois, at University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Kentucky, at Kentucky Wesleyan, Owensboro; 
Memphis, at Lambuth College; Michigan, at Al- 
bion College; Missouri, at Central College, Fay- 
ette; Nebraska, at First Methodist Church, 
Lincoln; Mississippi, at Oxford, Miss.; Rio 
Grande, at Kerrville, Tex.; Seattle Area, at Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound, Tacoma; Wisconsin, at 
Lawrence College. 


SPEND CHRISTMAS IN 
BETHLEHEM 


Low Cost Excursion 

16th Holy Land Tour—Dec. 13 

By Meth. Bible Profs. 

Academic Credit 

Time Payments—10% dn. 

Both 17 and 32 day Tour 

including visits in 

Rome, Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, Jerusalem, 

Jericho, Jordan River, Dead Sea, Bethlehem, 

Hebron, Samaria, Joppa, Nazareth, Lake 

Galilee, Capernaum, Cana, Beersheba and 
many more. 

Ride on Camels, Swim in Dead Sea, Sail 

Nile. Plus Optional European Extension 
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From Epen To Eternity 
By DR. H. A. HANKE 
DOCUMENTED— 
COMPLETELY INDEXED 
196 Pages—$3.50 
Judged Outstanding Publication 
For 1960 
Addresses itself to the Redemptive Unity 
between the Testaments—Deals_ with 
such subjects as The Church, The Jews, 
The Sacraments, The Law, The Sacri 
fices, The Dead Sea Scrolls and others. 
Cuts courageously across traditional com- 
mentary lines to present fresh Bible truth 
long neglected. By Writer of “The Valid- 
ity of The Virgin Birth” in July 6, 1961, 

Christian Advocate. 
Published by 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


For Book or Tour Information, write 
BIBLE LANDS SEMINARS 
Box 3-CA Wilmore, Ky. 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 


Asbury College 
Wilmore, Ky. 


A World School, Specializing in 
Training for Christian Service 


Fully Accredited 


Send today for Free 
lists of Lippincott’s 
FOR 





books for Church Li- 
braries. Write to J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT Co., Dept. 
CA, E. Washington Sq., 
Phila. 6, Pa. 


CHURCH 
LIBRARIES 


“We Believe” 


New series of 12 articles on Meth- 
odist beliefs begins in September 
issue of TOGETHER. Place sub- 
scription orders now to assure 
receiving entire series. 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


201 8th Ave., So. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 





Together 


A DEEP SOCIAL CONCERN OF ALL THE NATION | 
A PRESSING PROBLEM OF THE CHURCH 


MOBILITY ISSUE ORDER A COP Y 


FOR EVERY MEM- 
BER OF YOUR 
CONGREGATION 
P2445 48 


If yours is a typical congregation, one out of five of your families will 
move to another town or city in the next twelve months. This constant 
massive movement creates counseling and assimilation problems for you, 
your official board and your whole congregation. Together will help 


you and your people meet these challenges. 


THE NOVEMBER, 1961 Together WILL BE ASPECIAL ISSUE DEALING WITH 


THLE 
WIL 


ING 
PAR 


ORDE 


ISE CHALLENGES. CONTENTS OF THIS SPECIAL MOBILITY ISSUE 


I. INCLUDE VITAL AND INFORMATIVE ARTICLES BY AN OUTSTAND- 
LIST OF AUTIIORS ... EACH A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY IN HIS 
TICULAR FIELD. 


Anticipating the same overwhelming demand for extra copies which local 
churches have expressed for past special issues, Together is offering a 
special “Order Now—Pay Later” pre-publication quantity rate, as item- 
ized in the coupon below, if your order is received before August 1, 1961. 
Or if you prefer, you may send a check with your order. 


RING AT ‘THESE Together 


QUANTITY RATES, YOU 201 EIGHTH AVENUE. SOUTH 


WILL 
TO 53 
SINGI 


SAVE FROM 3: NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
0% OVER THE HERE IS OUR ADVANCED REGISTRATION FOR EXTRA COPIES 
K ISSUE 60¢ PRICE OF TOGETHER'S SPECIAL NOVEMBER ISSUE. SEND: 


FOR THIS SUPERB SPE. ____ BUNDLES OF 100 COPIES AT $29.00 PER BUNDLE 


CIAL 


ISSUE, BECAUSE ____ BUNDLES OF 50 COPIES AT $16.00 PER BUNDLE 


WE WILL BE ABLE TO ____ BUNDLES OF 25 COPIES AT $ 9.00 PER BUNDLE 
PROCESS YOUR AD- ___ BUNDLES OF 10 COPIES AT $ 4.00 PER BUNDLE 


VANC 


ED ORDER MORE 


sino enscang meatinan 1 PAYMENT ENCLOSED (1) BILL ME—LATER 


YOUR ORDER TODAY. shir To: 
SPECIAL QUANTITY moianineee 


OFFER EXPIRES 


CITY: 


AUGUST 1, 1961 


SIGNATURE OF PASTOR: 


24 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 








